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Creative Printing is printing with “sell” 
added. It is printed promotion designed 
to arouse a desired action from a specific market. 
: Creative Printing embodies the latest market 
data in its conception . . . the latest art and copy 
techniques in its development . . . the latest 
technical advancements in its production. 
Creative Printing raises printing from “ink on paper” 
to star salesmen. Creative Printing can sell products, 
services, ideas or favorable impressions. 
Creative Printing is planned, developed and produced by 
Fetter. Our representatives will be happy to 
recommend ways and means for employing Creative Printing 
in your advertising pieces and campaigns. Dial WA 6601. 
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Louis C. Williams 


The building that houses the 
personnel and other participants 
of a free nation has become a 
symbol of government. A glimpse 
of a capitol dome in this country 
represents in the mind of the ob- 
server the Legislative, Judicial, 
and Executive branches of the 
United States Government. 


The Kentucky School Journal is 
published by the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, 1419-1421 
Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. 

Telephone: WAbash 2719 


Volume 32 Number 5 


Miss LirttAn LEHMAN 
Acting Editor 


Watch the February issue of the 
Kentucky School Journal for a 
report of the State FTA Work- 
shop. 


If colleges are interested in a 
regular column, such as the Col- 
lege Bulletin Board, published in 
the November issue of the Jour- 
nal, they are requested to send in 
articles for such a column. 
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How can 


schools teach better eating habits ? 
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AIDS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

AND TEACHERS 

Six booklets that cover the various phases of 
nutrition-education programs. Planning and 
organizational helps, suggestions for adminis- 
trators and teachers. 


The nine-year experience of schools and teachers colleges 


with General Mills Nutrition-Education Aids 


During the past nine years, schools in 
all 48 states have undertaken nutrition- 
education programs using materials and 
other aids organized by General Mills. 


Effective, graded teaching procedures 
have been developed for improving eating 
habits of school children, and for influenc- 
ing the eating habits of their families 
and communities. 


General Mills aids used in the various 
programs are shown here. They were 


developed by leaders in educational fields 


in co-operation with authorities in home 


economics, health and nutrition. The 


entire activity has been supported as a 
public service by General Mills, in recog- 


nition of this company’s obligations to 


the American people, and of its interest 
in the nation’s health and eating habits. 





MATERIALS FOR OLDER STUDENTS, 
PARENTS, ADULT GROUPS 

Charts and booklets discussing calories, proteins, 
vitamins, minerals, the Basic Seven Food Groups 
... the nutritive place of cereal grains . . . leaflet 
tosecure parent understanding and co-operation. 


General Mills Nutrition- 
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PUPIL READERS 

Story lessons about food and health for st 
through 4th grades. All have graded vocabu- 
laries, and are printed in full color. 








MOTION PICTURES 

One, designed particularly for teachers in train- 
ing and service, shows methods effective in 
improving eating habits of children. Two others 
are for parents and adult groups. One discusses 
feeding problems of small children; the other 
shows an actual community-school nutrition- 
education program in operation. 


A BACKGROUND OF RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Nutrition-education projects in which General 
Mills has figured during the past nine years 
include APPLIED RESEARCH by colleges, uni- 
versities and state education departments on 
subjects such as factors influencing diet . 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS in many states 
to evaluate materials and teaching techniques 
. and SUMMER WORKSHOPS that have high- 
lighted the advantages of teaching the teacher 
for effective nutrition education in the classroom. 


Edueation Aids 
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CLASSROOM POSTERS 


For day-after-day reminders of the basic facts 
of good food and health habits. In color. For 
elementary grades. 





EVALUATION AIDS 


School lunch and food information, as well as 
survey forms to help give an accurate picture 
of nutrition knowledge and practices. Also, 
nation-wide data on children’s eating habits. 


TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED 
WITHOUT CHARGE 

Booklets, posters and other teaching aids shown 
here are available, in limited quantities, to 
interested administrators and teachers. Please 
fill in pertinent information on the coupon 
below and mail. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Public Services Dept. H 
GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


I would like to receive some of your nutrition-education 


materials. : 
(7 As samples to show to teachers 


(0 As a classroom set for my pupils 


Name ee Be ee ie 


School____ = 





Street Address Rae ee 


City __State. 


Position Grade Levels___No. of Pupils. B 











SEE MORE WITH A °S SITA 


Adventure Travel 
The World Over 







There is now a 
Schieber unit to 


suit Every budget 






STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
545 5TH AVE., - 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 














NEED FUNDS 
FOR EXTRA 
CLASS ACTIVITIES ? 


Your class can quickly, easily raise any amount 
they require selling SUNSHINE’S Nationally 
Famous EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 

. they sell on sight! Get Samples on ap- 
proval. FREE illustrated Literature and com- 
plete money making details. Write: 
Sunshine Art Studios, Inc., Dept. ST-1 
4, i Springfield 1, Mass. — Pasadena 3, Calif. 

* (If you live East of Rockies write Springfield Office.) 
IN-WALL All-steel. Tops the line Proven 
by 16 years service. Units remain rigidly 
attached to pockets at all times 
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ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


Some aids we hope you find useful 





How To Be NG 
Own Weather Man 


It’s easy to make a barometer which 
helps forecast changes in weather. 


The simple equipment needed: four 4’ 
strings to make holder. Colorless plastic 
sipper. Empty 7-12 oz. beverage bottle. 
Cork stopper to fit. Paraffin. 


Directions for making: 
Step 1 Make holder for bottle (see ill.) 


Step 2 Meanwhile, soak plastic sipper in 
hot water 15 min. U nder hot water slowly 
bend one end into “U” shape 2” wide 
(see B). 


Step 3 Bore hole through cork to admit 
sipper. Fit short end into cork firmly. 


Step 4 Fill bottle with water to 314” 
from mouth of bottle. 


Step 5 Into bottle insert cork-with-sip- 
per. Seal with heated paraffin. 


Step 6 Hang upside down indoors, away 
from radiator or sunshine. 


How to read barometer: Water level in 
sipper recedes with fair weather, and will 
rise, even drip for wet weather. It might 
be fun to mark highs and lows of water- 
levels in sipper, to make forecasting easier. 


If further interested— Booklet described, 
WEATHER FORECASTING 1s 20¢ postpaid. 
Write Sup’t of Docs., Washington, D.C. 


EVER DISCOVER what a refreshing 
little lift you get when 
chewing 

Wrigley’s 
Spearmint >) 
Gum! 
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To help you 
explain menstruation 
Menstrual hygiene is a difficult subject to teach. 


It takes tact and sympathy... 
standing of the questions in young girls’ minds. 


and an under- 


To help you approach this delicate topic with 
complete confidence—with any age group—the 
makers of Modess offer these three free booklets. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 
gives pre-teen girls a clear, simple introduction 


to the subject of menstruation. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” is a brightly 
illustrated book for teen-age girls. It explains 
the physical facts of menstruation, and offers 


hints on health, poise and grooming. 


“It’s So Much Easier When You Know” 
gives older girls details on the physiology of 
menstruation and information on the proper use 
of tampons for sanitary protection. 

You may order as many copies 2s you wish 

. absolutely free. Write Anne Shelby, 
Personal Products Corp.. Box 5466-1. 
Milltown, N. J. Or mail coupon below. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-1, Milltown, N. J. 








Please send me: 

- booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 

- booklets Growing Up and Liking It” 

booklets “It's So Much Easier When You Know” 
Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

Address 
City State 
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... “faith in the Legislature’’ 


They Saw the Profile of a Statesman 


They had chosen someone to represent 
them at the 1954 Session of the General 
Assembly in Frankfort. This was their 
privilege as voting citizens of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. A combination 
of interest and curiosity prompted them 
to observe the Legislature in session. 

“The entire legislative power of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky is vested in 
the General Assembly. The basic job of 
the legislature is to make the State’s gov- 
ernmental policies, to determine the 
duties and services of the government, 
and to levy taxes and appropriate funds 
for their support. The General Assembly 
represents the people of the State. It is 
the primary channel through which they 
hold the government responsible and keep 
it democratic.” 

They were admitted to the visitors’ gal- 
lery. This was the third week of the sixty- 
day session and they were interested in 
observing, in action, both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. They want- 
ed to see the legislators at work on their 
problems. As they listened intently to the 
activities of the House, a voice from the 
rear whispered, “Oh, that’s a ‘home-town 
boy’; I know him well. His philosophy 
is sound and he works to represent his 
constituents.” They listened as one mem- 
ber after another talked earnestly about 
the welfare of the Commonwealth. 

For two days they had glimpses of 
people referred to as: The man-in-the- 
tweed-suit, the Gentlemen from Blank 
County, the Governor, the Speaker of the 
House, the President Protempore of the 
Senate, and the man-who-seemed-to-be- 


everywhere. From the visitors’ gallery 
they could see only the profile of these 
men but, contrary to their previous opin- 
ions, they believed these men were states- 
men; even as Alexander Pope described 
a statesman in his Moral Essays: 
“Statesman, yet friend to truth; of soul 
sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear: 
Who broke no promise, serv’d no private 
end, 
Who gain’d no title, and who lost no 
friend.” 


Could these people be those horrible 
politicians they had “heard about” ? ? ? 
Could public opinion, according to their 
interpretation, be wrong? And too, they 
were concerned about public opinion, 
because they had read from Charles 
Dudley Warner that, “Public opinion is 
stronger than the legislature, and nearly 
as strong as the ten commandments.” 
They resolved to know their “home-town 
representatives” better. They realized 
that the citizens have a responsibility, 
too, and that this representation is, in 
reality, a two-way obligation. 

The they represented here are people 
who can influence public opinion because 
they are teachers. They mold the minds 
of children; they teach the statesmen, It 
is the teachers’ business to find out the 
truth and to teach the truth about govern- 
ment. Teachers, try to know your repre- 
sentative. He, too, may have the profile of 
a statesman. Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, 1954. Session, 
will be found on pages 26, 27, 28 and 29. 
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J. M. Dedson Says... 


Co-operation Is Necessary 


Even though the amendment to our 
State Constitution, which the people voted 
on November 3, is the greatest stride that 
has been made in public education for 
a number of years, there remains much 
to be done. In other words, the doors to 
a good school program have been opened. 

The State Legislature is convening in 
Frankfort. This Legislature is faced with 
the important task of enacting a law that 
will set up a new method of distributing 
money from the state to the local school 
district. It must be a sound law or we 
will lose all that we have gained thus far. 
It must be based on the principles in- 
volved in the foundation program be- 
cause we are committed in this respect; 
in fact, 43,000 copies of the foundation 
program have been distributed through- 
out the state and discussed in hundreds 
of meetings. The people generally have 
recognized that the underlying philosophy 
of this program and the basic principles 
included in it will be the basis for writing 
a law. 

The law must not compel anv school 
district to reduce the services now being 
offered because of the change from the 
old method to the new. We are also com- 
mitted to this, and thousands of people 
voted for the amendment believing that 
we would keep faith with them. 

The next step, then, is securing the 
enactment of a good law — one that will 
buy the most for all of Kentucky’s youth 
with the Kentucky taxpayer’s dollars; one 
that cannot be torn apart by pressure 
groups; one that is just and fair to all 
school districts in the state; one that 
gives to each child in the state a certain 
minimum educational opportunity; and 
one that will stand through the years with- 
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out having each successive session of 
the Legislature wrangle over the manner 
of distribution of state school funds. 


This bill, when finally drawn, should 
be reviewed by some of the leading edu- 
cational authorities in the country. It 
should have the approval of people who 
have drawn similar bills for other states. 
Let us be sure we get a good bill enacted 
into law during this session of the Legis- 
lature. We must have more money, to be 
sure, and everything humanly possible 
will be done to bring this about; however, 
we want to be sure that whatever revenue 
is forthcoming will be distributed on a 
sound basis. 

What can we do? The superintendent 
and president of the local education as- 
sociation should keep in constant touch 
with their legislator. He should be con- 
tacted on week-ends when he comes home. 
He should be invited to appear before 
local faculty groups to discuss the pro- 
gress of educational bills. If the local 
association has a legislative committee, 
the members of this committee should 
also contact the legislator at least once 
each week. Don’t forget to express ap- 
preciation to him for the support he has 
given to former educational measures. 
The local advisory committee that worked 
so faithfully to secure the passage of the 
amendment should be kept intact and 
interested in the progress of sound edu- 
cational legislation. The editor of the 
local press should be encouraged to write 
editorials for good bills or against bad 
ones. 

The principal should work closely with 
the superintendent and local president. 
He should keep his faculty informed con- 

(Continued on Page 35) 





This article from School Life 
is used “to promote the cause 
of education.” 


Core Curriculum Offerings 
For Teachers 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS inter- 
ested in initiating a core program or in 
extending its development have long cited 
as their number one problem the difficulty 
of finding qualified teachers. Successful 
teaching of a core class, they say, requires 
a special type of preparation, which thus 
far the colleges preparing teachers have 
not provided. Local in-service programs 
they admit are helpful, but these should 
be supplementary to, rather than a sub- 
stitute for, pre-service preparation. 

Professors of education in many, per- 
haps most, of the larger higher education 
institutions—some briefly, others at length 
—have been discussing the core program 
with their classes in secondary school 
curriculum, high school methods, or ad- 
ministration for quite a few years. Until 
the past year or two, however, probably 
not more than a half-dozen institutions 
offered a course explicitly in core cur- 
riculum. Even fewer had a program de- 
signed for the preparation of core teach- 
ers. By and large, educators in teacher- 
preparing institutions have taken the view 
that they must prepare teachers for the 
kind of teaching opportunities that await 
them. While recognizing merits in the 
core program, some of them have voiced 
the feeling that they could do no more 
than help students to see its possibilities 
until there was a sufficient demand for 
core teachers to warrant a course or a 
program. 


10 


Grace S. WricHt 
Secondary Schools Section 
U. S. Department of Education 


Continuing spread of the core program 
in secondary schools, and acceptance of 
the core idea by a large number of teach- 
ers and administrators, now seem to merit 
a look at the extent to which the core con- 
cept has been incorporated into education 
courses. Accordingly, education offerings 
of universities and teachers colleges 
which had sent their 1953 summer-ses- 
sion catalogs to the Office of Education 
were examined for references to the core 
program. Summer-session opportunities, 
rather than the regular fall term offerings. 
were selected for study in order to in- 
clude courses which are offered experi- 
mentally as a test of interest at a time 
when teachers in service may enroll. 

In its annual request to the colleges for 
copies of current catalogs, the Office of 
Education does not ask specifically for 
summer session catalogs. Therefore these 
are not always received. Nevertheless, 
(59 universities and 26 teachers col- 
leges) of the 329 universities and teach- 
ers colleges in the United States, made 
their 1953 summer-session announce- 
ments available to the Office. (In the clas- 
sification of institutions for statistical 
purposes, a university is defined as “an 
institution of changing and complex or- 
ganization in which several professional 
schools and colleges, not exclusively tech- 
nical, are incorporated within the frame- 
work of the institution’; a teachers col- 
lege is “an institution devoted primarily 
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to the training of teachers”.) Since these 
695 do not, of course, constitute a repre- 
sentative sample, no firm conclusions 
can be drawn. It is believed, however, 
that since most of the larger institutions 
in the United States were included, the 
totals reported were closer to the actual 
totals than the approximately 25 per cent 
coverage would suggest. 

Ten of these 17 institutions also offered 
one or more other courses which, in their 
descriptions, stated that the core program 
is emphasized or that attention is given 
to it. Thirteen other institutions were in 
this same category. Thus, in the summer 
sessions of 1953, at least 30 institutions 
(25 universities and 5 teachers colleges) 
in 21 States and the District of Columbia 
provided a total of 46 courses which dealt 
entirely or in large part with the core pro- 
gram, according to catalog announce- 
ments. 

\lost of the 46 courses were of a 
general nature with such titles as “‘teach- 
ing the core curriculum,” or “‘develop- 
ment of core curriculum.” When core was 


Institution 
University of Colorado. .........0...0.220200222.. 
George Washington University 
Florida State University 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College... 
Northwestern University 


University of Kansas 


University of Maine 


University of Maryland 


eb CI MIV ERIE Gocco sccsnccsuseseocactoasnace 
Wayne Univer iy icc c.nccscsesscceessioacssvew 
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only a part of the course, the title may 
have been “curriculum of the secondary 
school” or ‘modern methods in the sec- 
ondary school.” Eleven courses, however, 
related to a subject area or to a special 
area which is fundamental in core teach- 
ing: 3 were social studies, 1 language 
arts, 2 science, 2 music, 2 guidance, and 
1 community resources. 

Worth noting is the fact that half of 
the 30 institutions stressing the core pro- 
gram in summer study for teachers were 
in States which in 1949 reported to the 
Office of Education 10 or fewer high 
schools having a core program. This may 
mean that professors of education are tak- 
ing the initiative, believing that the pro- 
gram has become sufficiently well estab- 
lished nationally to warrant at least em- 
phasizing it in a general course, or in 
some cases introducing a course devoted 
wholly to it. 

Of the 85 summer-session catalogs ex- 
amined, 17 listed a total of 21 courses 
and workshops in the core curriculum 
or ina core-type program. 


Title of Course 


Core Curriculum 
Teaching the Core Curriculum 
Developing the General Education 


(Core) Program in Secondary Schools 
Development of Core Curriculum 
*Teaching Unified Studies and Core 
Curriculum in Secondary Schools 
*Seminar in Core Curriculum 
Core Curriculum, Special Fields of 
Study in Curriculum 
*Core Curriculum in the Secondary 
School 
Materials and Procedures for the 
High School Core Curriculum 
Core Course Including Group Guidance 
Introduction to Core Curriculum Concept 
Core Curriculum Concept and Its 
Implementation 


11 
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Institution 


Columbia University..............0....0..2..-..---. 


New York University............................... 


Ohio State University............................... 


Temple University.................................-+. 
University of South Carolina.................... 
George Peabody College for Teachers...... 
West Virginia University.......................... 


*Offered for the first time this summer. 


Pertinent Information 


Correspondence with professors or 
deans of education in the 17 institutions 
listed previously provides some pertinent 
information. In only five instances had 
there been an outside request for or ex- 
pressed interest in such a course. On the 
other hand, in seven instances the core 
curriculum course was offered by the 
university solely on its own initiative in 
the hope of developing interest in the 
State—or Nation. 

From available figures it is estimated 
that approximately 500 students were 
enrolled in the 21 courses of which 14 
were open to graduate students only. 
Some of these were attended largely by 
leaders who are developing a core pro- 
gram or are interested in developing one 
in their schools. 

Professors in several institutions vol- 
unteered comments as to reaction to the 
course in core curriculum. The following 
are examples: 

Although few schools in the State have 
adopted a core program, the university 
has offered this course for several years 
and response to the class has been grati- 
fying. We are hopeful for the future that 


we may enrich instruction in many 
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Title of Course 


*Workshop on the Core Curriculum in 
Junior and Senior High Schools 
Core Curriculum in the Secondary School 
*Science in Core Programs 
*Teaching Language Arts in the Integrated 
Curriculum of the Junior and Senior 
High School 
Teaching in the Core Program in the 
Secondary School 
Unified Curriculum 
*High School Core Curriculum 
Core Curriculum 
Workshop in Integrated Methods 


schools through the core program or sim- 
ply through expanding the use of sound 
teaching techniques. 

* * x 

This course. first offered in 1952, is 
stimulating a great deal of interest and is 
giving rise to efforts to find a valid solu- 
tion to certain educational problems. 

‘+ * 

Students come out of the course feel- 
ing that the core program has a great deal 
of merit, but that (a) we ought to work 
at it longer before we can use it, or (b) 
it is not practical for our school as con- 
ducted at present. A small percentage 
usually leave with the hope of using it 
next year. 

Learning about core in a curriculum 
course or in a course labeled Core Cur- 
riculum does not automatically or neces- 
sarily transform a subject teacher into 
a core teacher. It does at the least, how- 
ever, give him some knowledge of the 
meaning of core, its purposes, objectives. 
possible tvpes, scope, and method. If the 
course is conducted as a co-operative en- 
deavor, using core methods, it can pro- 
vide the student an opportunity to partici- 
pate in teacher-pupil planning, to serve as 
a group member in developing a unit of 
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work, and to have first-hand experience 
with problem-solving techniques. In other 
words, the student can observe and par- 
ticipate in a course which is conducted in 
a°cordance with procedures he will use 
when teaching a core class in a secondary 
~chool. 

Colleges of education offering a course 
in core curriculum also provide other 
courses which obviously contribute to the 
preparation of the core teacher. Among 
these are guidance for the classroom 
teacher, characteristics and problems of 
adolescents, group guidance, group de- 
velopment, group discussion, using com- 
munity resources, and school-community 
relations. Others are building resource 
units, organizing units of instruction, the 
direct applications of audio-visual meth- 
ods and materials to classroom situations, 
pupil-activity programs in the secondary 
school, and measuring and evaluating 
pupil growth in secondary schools. Com- 
petencies in these areas are essential for 
the core teacher. 

It should not be overlooked that be- 
sides professional preparation, the pro- 
spective core-teacher needs a broad back- 
ground of information and skills. He is 
a generalist rather than a specialist. In 





The core concept has been dealt with in 
education courses. 


fact, some high school principals are less 
concerned with a candidate’s professional 
preparation for core teaching than with 
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his general-education background, his un- 
derstanding of life and people, and his 
interest in community activities. However, 
the extent to which colleges of education 
with programs of preparation for core 
teaching draw upon subject-matter areas 
is beyond the scope of this study. 

In summary, a look at core-program 
offerings in 85 of the 329 universities and 
teachers colleges in summer sessions of 
1953 reveals that: 

1. Thirty institutions offered a total of 
46 courses in core or emphasized the core 
program in their catalog announcements. 

2. These 30 institutions were located 
in 2] States and the District of Columbia, 
all but 5 of the States being east of the 
Mississippi River. 

3. Seventeen of these institutions offer- 
ed a total of 21 courses and workshops in 
the core curriculum. 

4. Approximately 500 students were 
enrolled in summer-session work in the 
21 core courses. 

5. Of the 2] courses, 13 were for 
graduate students only; 7 were offered 
for the first time this summer; 14 are or 
will be regular Education offerings. 

For those who see the core program as 
a better way of providing for the general- 
education needs and interests of boys and 
girls in the high school, the situation in 
the universities at least is encouraging. 
Seventeen institutions, 15 universities and 
2 teachers colleges, is not a large number 
to be sure; for the full story one must 
add such institutions as the University of 
Minnesota and the University of Florida, 
which offer core courses during the reg- 
ular school year but which listed no such 
offerings during the summer. One must 
also consider that a complete review of 
summer sessions offerings would show 
more institutions among those pioneering 
in this area of teacher preparation. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Focus Attention on... 


Reporting the Schools 


(By permission of Nieman Reports) 


Reporting the schools is like doing 
chemical experiments in which there is 
always an “unknown” and that “un- 
known” is always a high explosive. You 
never know when a side reaction is go- 
ing to blow up the laboratory. 

Those traditional standards of the 
press—objectivity and accuracy—won’t 
cover the job of the education editor, His 
is a task of translation. The fact that it 
is necessary to translate, and by translate 
I mean explain, sometimes to the point 
of the ridiculously elementary, the most 
American of American institutions, the 
public schools, is a sad and exasperating 
commentary on these frightened times. 

As a friend said after seeing a school 
board meeting derailed for hours by a 
shotgun blast of accusations—a blast that 
permitted no answers—“Maybe the crit- 
ics have something. Maybe the schools 
are no good. Many of their products have 
grown up to mistrust the system that pro- 
duced them.” 





Consolation lies in the thought that 
there is no knowing how much more 
suspicious these people would be if they 
had not gone through the public schools. 
And much more consolation in the fact 
that, for all their noise and costly nui- 
sance effect, the number of persons who 
are sharpshooting at public education for 
the sake of shooting is few. 

For every one of these extremists, there 
are hundreds who support the system that 
made our democratic government possi- 
ble—hundreds whose criticisms are con- 
structive and who need only facts in order 
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to think through to right conclusions. 

How. then, to get them the facts? 

The newspaper is the only means ol 
giving the entire public a knowledge ot 
what the schools are trying to do and 
what they contend with in doing it. I am 
not talking about sporadic, look-how- 
wonderful articles on new educational 
tricks or periodic spates of stories that 
precede tax elections. 

I mean continuous reporting that airs 
every problem that comes before the 
board, together with the opinions and 
discussion that led to each decision. All 
the action, including the times the board 
trips over its own policies or lack of poli- 
cies. Week-in, week-out reporting that 
lays out the d—d-if-you-do and d—d-if 
you-don’t dilemmas that go with each of 
the hundreds of school pressures that 
boards and administrators deal with year 
in and year out. 

Magazine articles can’t do this, nor 
professional journals. Only through the 
newspapers with their continuous cover- 
age can this background picture of the 
complicated thing that is a democratic 
school system reach the people. Only 
this knowledge of all that is behind John- 
ny’s classroom can insulate the public 
against rumor and generalized propa- 
ganda so that it won’t go tearing off on 
a hate hunt, entirely forgetting the chil- 
dren when a controversy shows. 

Press Responsibility and Children 

Schools and concerned parents are 
right when they emphasize a “responsi- 
ble” press. Accuracy, competency, ob- 
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jectivity, do not cover the school report- 
ers job. Nor does the conception of some 
~chool men—that responsibility means 
responsibility to themselves, exhibited in 
articles written to their specifications and 
creater glory. 

Responsibility applied to the press 
means exactly what it should mean when 
applied to every citizen and every school 
administration and teacher—a first focus 
on children. The newspaper should apply 
all its rules of news coverage of any pub- 
lic agency, and add to that, the conscious- 
ness that the welfare of thousands of chil- 
dren is involved. 











The “whole child” may mean nothing to Mrs. 
Jones. Talk about stuttering, baseball, and tell- 
ing the truth—in language she will understand. 


Adding 60,000 kids (in Portland) as 
background characters, innocent bystand- 
ers, In every school story, does not 
subvert the news and does not lessen the 
cover—quite the contrary. It does alter 
the treatment. 

How do you get a responsible press, 
one that is so conscious of its responsi- 
bility to those 60,000 youngsters that it 
will throw out an inflammatory headline 
and run a factual—and less saleable— 
one? 

This is one of those circular, chicken- 
or-the-egg, questions. To get a responsible 
press you have to have a responsible and, 
above all, an open school administration. 
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Which comes first is academic. If the 
school administration is not open, the 
newspaper won't have the background 
knowledge with which to be responsible 
even if it wants to. Besides, the schools 
have no alternative except to co-operate 
with the press. Putting it boldly, the 
press can hurt the schools but the schools 
have no effective club over the press. 

Your only safe-guard against a bad 
press is knowledge of school operations 
and problems by the reporter and his 
editor. And the only way for them to get 
that knowledge is to sit in on the schools, 
day-by-day, pressure-by-pressure, deficit- 
by-deficit, personnel controversy-by-per- 
sonnel controversy. 

Yes, even on personnel matters. When 
a dismissal case gets to the point of a 
tenure trial or public hearing and an 
aroused group brings in a petition and 
charges the administration with discrim- 
ination and false accusations, the reporter 
is not likely to overplay its sensational 
charges IF he has listened in, over a 
period of years, to instances in which the 
person in question has had to be rescued 
from his own errors and weak perform- 
ance. 

A reporter who has sat in, year after 
year, on the parent and teacher struggle 
toward a satisfactory report card and who 
knows all the unanswerables involved 
in translating the development of a hu- 
man being onto a piece of cardboard, 
would not lead off a story like this one 
from New York. 

“Foreign families at the United Na- 
tions and even some old-fashioned Amer- 
icans are moving this summer to get 
away from the world’s screwiest school 
system.” 

The story continues, “New York 
schools are now in their fifth year of an 
experiment which is variously called, 
‘100 per cent promotion’ or ‘compulsory 
promotion’ or ‘continuous progress’. It 
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means simply that everybody gets pro- 
moted regardless of how dumb, indolent, 
backward, lazy or moronic he may be... .” 


The reporter who knows the dilemma 
of the schools under compulsory attend- 
ance laws—to fail dull children and 
have 16-year-olds in the primary grades 
or pass them along and have some 9th 
graders who can’t read—would have told 
the story differently. He would have noted 
the criticism of the foreign families and 
then gone into the age-old problems of 
inventorying junior for his parents. And 
if he had known enough about report 
cards. he would have had just as interest- 
ing—and an even more amusing—story 
than this one that went out over the 
country from a syndicated daily news 
service. 

First step toward that “responsible” 
school press is a school board and ad- 
ministration truly open to the press—not 
just paying lip service to an “open pol- 
icy’. Second, is to convince the editor that 
he should keep one person on the educa- 
tion beat and permit him really to cover 
the schools, not just catch up with them 
when a crisis occurs. Chief objection of 
school men to open their meetings to 
newspaper coverage is that editors send 
an assortment of uninformed reporters 
and they frequently go off half-cocked 
and headline falsehoods or half-truths 
that do grievous harm. 


Good Press Coverage 

After nine years of reporting education 
in Oregon I can lay out one simple, me- 
chanical rule for a good school press. 
Give more space to a school story than 
would be given to a story of comparable 
importance about another public agency. 
A lot of misinterpretations and falsifica- 
tions that raise holy hob with public 
schools come not from intent to deceive 
but from excessive brevity. 

If the highway commission closes a 
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stretch of road and its action is reported 
without explanation in a two-paragraph 
story, nothing much is going to happen. 
A comparatively few persons living on 
the road will be outraged and will come 
to the commission for an explanation. 
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Let them follow the facts as they develop and 
there will be no harmful releases. 

If the school board decides to shut 
down a high school or drop cooking from 
the 8th grade curriculum and these are 
reported without explanation, thousands 
react. All the alumni of the high school 
for 60 years back come up howling. All 
the mammas who believe that calory 
charts and white sauce can’t come too 
early in life, beat a trail to the board 
meeting. As do all the persons who make 
it their business to find a subversive edu- 
cational plot back of every school change. 

But if these actions are reported with 
full explanation of why they were taken. 
the public will either accept the reasons 
as sensible or, if the reasons aren’t ad- 
equate, come to the board with arguments 
based on fact. They won’t come in slug- 
ging at what their imaginations have 
whipped up as reasons—and convinced 
before discussion starts that the board 
tried to put something over on them. 





A two-paragraph announcement of a 
school shut-down will create an up-roar. 
Half a column of explanation and figures 
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on population growth and shifts that have 
made the closure necessary, will result 
in sensible argument or no argument at 
all. 

As simple as that. More space in news- 
papers to lay out school problems is par- 
tial insurance, at least, of community 
co-operation rather than community con- 
flict in solving the increasingly involved 
problems of public schools. 

Now, assuming that your editor has 
included the 60,000 children as_back- 
ground characters in his paper’s school 
stories, and has put one responsible re- 
porter on the school beat, and has recog- 
nized that school news requires more 
than average space—and merits it from 
the reader interest standpoint—how open 
should school meetings be? 


Let the Public Know 


All meetings with exception of those 
dealing with personnel and land purchase 
should be open to the public. And all 
meetings including personnel and land 
purchase should be open to the press—the 
latter with understanding that the individ- 








Board members should read this one! 
ual’s right of privacy in his job shall 
not be violated. Nor will advance public- 
ity be given to financial negotiations that 
would jeopardize the district’s land pur- 
chasing. 

(Off-the-record pledges by a reporter, 
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which are anathema, and rightly so. to 
editors, will not be necessary if you have 
a newspaper staff with the kind of respon- 
sibility described previously. ) 

This I believe—on the evidence that 
it has worked successfully in Portland 
many years, 

My belief in the entirely open board 
and administration will not be widely 
supported by school heads. And I am 
aware that press performance in various 
localities is governed by all kinds of out- 
side influences. Newspapers whose com- 
petition for street sales is bitter, play news 
more sensationally than do those where 
the big circulation is residential as in 
Portland. The problem of school cover- 
age in small communities where the paper 
keeps no local staff is something else 
again. Lack of a press is part explana- 
tion for the fact that often the school 
board and administration blackout is 
blackest in the small community and the 
county system where, it would seem. the 
public should be closest to its schools. 

In spite of these differences in the 
newspaper field, it has surprised me that 
so few larger districts are entirely open. 
When one of the Portland directors ap- 
peared on a public information panel 
at the western conference of school ad- 
ministrators in Los Angeles last year, he 
brought back the report that his contribu- 
tion to the discussion was fruitless. 

Directors and educators at the meeting, 
he said, just didn’t believe him when he 
told them the board here does not meet 
at all without press notification—not in 
rump session, not in luncheon huddles, 
not at all. 


Questionnaire Findings’ 

In an effort to find out what the general 
practice is, I sent a questionnaire to each 
of the 48 school districts of over 200,000 
population and got 42 answers. 

With due allowence for the inade- 
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quacies of the questionnaire (and _ this 
project verified my long-time doubts of 
the questionnaire method in general) the 
answers showed these things fairly con- 
clusively. 

Thirteen out of the 42 said all meetings 
are open either to public and press or to 
the press. However, answers of six of the 
thirteen leave doubts as to whether the 
writer’s concept of open was as open as 
the one I had tried to define in the ques- 
tionnaire. Even if the board meetings are 
covered by the press, if the committee 
meetings are not, then the performance 
is not truly open. 

Twenty-nine of the 42 could be called 
semi-open according to my definition. 
That is, executive meetings and commit- 
tee-of-the-whole meetings are closed. 

Sixteen said the papers are notified of 
all meetings; nineteen said, notified of 
official meetings only; and one said 
papers are never notified. Five did not 
answer. 

A morning or late afternoon hour for 
meeting can have the effect of closing an 
officially open meeting. Twenty-six said 
meetings are held in afternoons or morn- 
ings, most in afternoons. Fifteen reported 
night meetings, one did not specify. 

There are, no doubt, good reasons for 
holding school board meetings in the 
morning, or, what is more common, in the 
late afternoon. There is also the reason, 
admitted by some, that at these daytime 
hours the public is unlikely to attend and 
business can be transacted with more 
speed and less argument. 

Indication that papers are being re- 
sponsible and are recognizing reader in- 
terest in education is seen in the fact that 
32 of the school heads said their news- 
papers have special reporters assigned to 
the schools on a continuous basis. 

Seventeen said there is a trend toward 
more open public and press relations. Ten 
said there has been an opening of 
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policy in their districts in the past ten 
years and two said the trend is toward 
less open meetings, Twenty-three did not 
answer. 

Given the open school administration. 
the co-operative editor, the extra news- 
print—given all this, the education editor 
still does not quite have heaven too. There 
is still the little matter of dressing up 
school stories into something the public 
will read. 

I have about decided there is nothing 
to be done about the “pedaguese” of the 
teaching profession. Like medical and 
engineering language, it seems to be a 
necessary shortcut in professional con- 
versation. I don’t run a blood pressure 
anymore, or at least not much of one. 
when school people ask me to lure the 
public away from the comics with reports 
of wonderful projects “aimed at enrich- 
ing the resources and widening the area 
of experience” or “ongoing programs of 
in-service training.” 

But, please, please, don’t dish it out 
to mama that way. Don’t tell Mrs. Jones 
about the “whole child.” It doesn’t mean 
anything to her when she sees it in print 
even though she has a houseful of ag- 
gressively whole children. It will mean 
something to her if she is told that the 
good school is responsible for helping 
her Johnny get over stuttering, learn to 
swat a baseball, tell the truth on the play- 
ground as well as off. 

Don’t try to sell her “enriched learn- 
ing experiences” for the enriched tax 
dollar you want from her. It is Sanskrit 
to her and she is right. It doesn’t mean 
anything except that the writer is lazy, 
or dull, or both. Tell her what the kids 
are doing and why. 

Schools expect the press to bring their 
educational methods and goals to life 
on paper. Let them practice extracting 
the specific from the general themselves 
for awhile. 
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Music Educators Announce Program 


The Kentucky Music Educators As- 
sociation in co-operation with the Ken- 
tucky Education Association will present 
the Kentucky All-State High School 
Chorus in a concert at Memorial Audi- 
torium on the final evening of the KEA 
Convention, April 16, 1954. Selection of 
the personnel of the chorus is already 
under way under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Margaret L. Kammerer, Supervisor 
of Music in the schools of Jefferson 
County. The Director, Dr. Earl Will- 


hoite, spent a day in Louisville in con- 


HELEN BoswELL 
Louisville Public Schools 


ference with the local committee which 
includes Miss Helen McBride, also Su- 
pervisor of Music in the Jefferson 
County Schools, General Chairman; Mrs. 
Kammerer, Miss Martha Christensen, 
Supervisor of Art in the Louisville city 
schools, Miss Berta Warner, Assistant 
Supervisor of Art, Miss Rosallia Kurz. 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Mr. John Zurfluh, Assistant Super- 
visor of Music, who will direct the in- 
strumental accompaniment, and Miss 
Helen Boswell, Supervisor of Music, who 








KENTUCKY ALL-STATE CHORUS 
List of Numbers to be Studied 


SATB 
*““Adoramus Te Christe” - Mozart- KJOS 7002 
Unaccompanied 


“Give Me Your Tired, Your Poor” - Berlin - Shawnee Press 
Small orchestra, piano, pantomime 
“Lowlands” - arranged by Scott - Shawnee Press - Kentucky Composer 
Flute, tympani, piano 
“Make A Joyful Noise” (Psalm 100) Simeone - Shawnee Press 
Small orchestra, piano 
“On Top of Old Smoky” - Kentucky Mountain Song - Shawnee Press 
Guitar, bass fiddle, piano, dance group 
“Sing Unto the Lord a New Song” - Lockwood - Shawnee Press 
Unaccompanied 
“Skip To My Lou” - American Folk Song - Shawnee Press 
Small orchestra, guitar, bass fiddle, piano, dance group 
SSA 
“Mayday Carol” - Essex County Air - J. Fischer No. 4763 
(SSAA) 
Arranged By Taylor - Piano 
“O Divine Redeemer” (SA) - Gounod - Hall & McCreary No. 2502 
Organ 
TTBB 
“Climbin’ Up The Mountain” - arranged by Smith - KJOS 1101 
Unaccompanied 
“The Sleigh” - Kountz - G. Schirmer 7257 
Small orchestra, piano, pantomime 
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is serving as Chairman of Publicity for 
the project. 

The Director. Dr. Willhoite, is first 
assistant to Fred Waring and is in wide 
demand as a director of such selective 
groups as the All-Kentucky Chorus which 
rehearses and presents a program every 
third year during the Convention of the 
Kentucky Education Association. The 
1954 program will be a production in 
which choral ballet, tableau and panto- 
mime will enhance the interest. The final 
number will be “Give Me Your Tired, 
Your Poor” from “Miss Liberty” with a 
high school girl on a high pedestal to 
point up the drama of this chorus. Nom- 
inations for “Miss Liberty” are already 
being received from high schools all over 
the state. 

Other numbers which will have eye 
appeal are a choral arrangement of “Skip 
To My Lou” with a square dance in front 
of the chorus, and a dramatic presenta- 
tion of Richard Kountz’s “The Sleigh”. 
Included in the program will be the ortho- 
dox and more pretentious choral works 
of Bach, Mozart, Gounod, and an arrange- 
ment by Kentucky’s Tom Scott of a folk 
tune, “Lowlands”. High schools, both 
public and private, in Jefferson County 
will compete for vocal quality with all 
Kentucky high schools. Only the best 
voices will be selected to make up the 
chorus of 350. Rehearsals will begin on 
April 14, but selection of voices is al- 
ready in progress. 

A nationally known person will speak 
of the integration of the three Arts, Music, 
Dance and the Pictorial Arts. 


Greetings of the New Uear 
“Where there is no vision 

the people perish.” 

May we work together to make many 
of our visions in past years realities in 


1954, 


Core Curriculum Offerings 
For Teachers 


(Continued from page 13) 
Other OFFICE of EDUCATION 
Publications Relating to the Core 
Curriculum 


Order cost publications from the Super- | 


intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 
D.C. 

Core Curriculum in Public High School- 
—An Inquiry Into Practices, 1949. Bul- 
letin 1950, No. 5. 15 cents. 

Core Curriculum Development — Prob- 
lems and Practices. Bulletin 1952, No. 5. 
30 cents. 

The Core in Secondary Schools: A Bibli- 
ography. Circular No. 323, November 
1952. Free from the Office of Education. 
Supplement No. 1, 1952-53 References. 
Free from the Office of Education. 

A new 40-page Catalog (No. 6), “Aids 
to Visual Education,” has been produced 
by The Stanley Bowmar Company and 
lists filmstrips of seventeen different pro- 
ducers. Code letters indicate grade level. 
Seven pages list educational records and 
on page two, a record-filing storage 
system is pictured. Catalog is free to 
Educators. 

Address: The Stanley Bowmar Com- 


pany. New York 32, New York. 
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If Your Job Is — 


Teaching Children How To Read 


You Should Read This 


Reading, writing, and arithmetic have 
often been referred to as the “tool sub- 
jects”. They are useful tools for helping 
us solve problems, but they are not sub- 
jects within themselves. Therefore, we 
teachers should bear in mind that our 
task is to aid our pupils in learning how 
and when to use the various language arts 
skills. Rather than teaching reading, we 
should teach children how to read. Dr. 
Arthur I. Gates of Columbia University 
reminds us that “Reading can no longer 
be regarded as a number of simple skills 
which can be taught once and for all pur- 
poses ina few formal reading lessons. On 
the contrary, reading is a complex array 
of learning procedures which must be de- 
veloped for, and in the process of, effect- 
ive learning in all daily activities in and 
out of school”’.* 

Since what a child learns in one lan- 
guage art affects his abilities in others, 
reading should be taught in the course of 
developing a complete language-arts pro- 
gram. Listening, speaking, reading, and 
handwriting (including spelling) are all 
closely related. For many months a baby 
listens to the oral symbols of our lan- 
guage before he finally talks. Receiving 
and expressing ideas orally constitute the 
major portion of the pre-school child’s 
language arts usage. At six years of 
age. or about the time he enters first 
grade, the average child exhibits a de- 
gree of proficiency in listening and in 
talking. At this juncture, the elementary 
school sets about the task of helping the 
child to receive ideas by looking at sym- 
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Jor F. WILKEs 
Professor of Education 
University of Louisville 


bols—in other words, he is introduced to 
the reading process. As the first grade 
teacher uses written symbols that stand 
for meanings which the child already 
knows, she leads the child gradually into 
acceptance and an understanding of a 
major conception—that reading is just 
talking written down. Experience charts 
about everyday happenings, pets, parties. 
picnics, and family associations are used 
for the purpose of teaching written sym- 
bols that have little or no meaning dif- 
ficulties for the child. This simplicity 
of first grade reading materials has led 
to the assertion that first grade children 
understand what is printed in their books 
better than high school students under- 
stand what is printed in their textbooks. 
Thus, from his first introduction to the 
process, reading becomes a form of com- 
munication for the child. In like manner, 
handwriting is taught when first grade 
children have ideas which they want to 
write down. Punctuation marks, called 
by their correct names, and spelling are 
taught as aids to the expression of ideas. 
The child gains another important lan- 
guage arts concept when he understand- 
ingly accepts the responsibility of aiding 
the reader to receive the correct idea or 
ideas when he looks at the child’s hand- 
writing. 


Preparation for Reading 
In an elementary school reading pro- 
gram, several weeks or months of the 
first grade are devoted to a period of pre- 
paring the individual members of the 
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class for effective learning of the reading 
process. This reading-readiness period 
is the time for the teacher to study in- 
dividual differences among her pupils. 
As the children are developing powers of 
auditory and visual discrimination, and 
other psychological functions necessary 
to good reading, the teacher is learning as 
much as possible about the children’s 
mental, physical, social, and emotional 
status and about their present and past 
family backgrounds. When the children 
know and can read approximately one 
hundred words by sight, the teacher skill- 
fully introduces phonics and structural 
analysis as useful tools in understanding 
why words are pronounced as they are 
and in figuring out the pronunciations of 
new words. Thus, phonics and structural 
analysis are taught, also, as means to un- 
locking ideas, and not as exercises with- 
in themselves. In the total language-arts 
program, they are secondary to the major 
purpose of gaining and giving ideas 
through the printed symbol. Understand- 
ing that there is no meaning on the print- 
ed page, the skillful teacher creates situa- 
tions within which the children may gain 
the understanding and concepts which 
they should bring to the printed symbols 
being studied in any given area or at any 
given time. 


Reading with a Purpose 

The first and second grades constitute 
a period of instruction in beginning read- 
ing, with emphasis upon reading for 
meaning and upon the rudiments of word 
recognition and identification. Rapid 
growth in these reading skills is em- 
phasized throughout the third grade. Es- 
pecially emphasized are those under- 
standings and skills which constitute the 
beginning of independence in coping with 
meaning difficulties and word study. 

Credence is no longer given to the 
statement that children learn to read in 
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the first three grades and then they read 
to learn in the upper grades. They do 
both from the very beginning, and formal 
instruction in reading should be an im- 
portant part of the language-arts pro- 


gram throughout the upper elementary | 


grades. Independence in word identifi- 
cation, as well as continued improvement 
in reading for meaning and in word 
recognition, is a major goal in grades 





four, five, and six. The techniques of 
word recognition, such as simple visual 
observation combined with simple pho- 
netic analysis are inadequate to deal with 
complex, nonphonetic, and_polysyllabic 
words in the upper elementary grades. 
Teachers of these grades are cautioned 
lest they become so much interested in the 
products of reading, that is, the facts and 
ideas learned in the various subjects, that 
they forget to note the reading process. 
In these grades, teachers should help stu- 
dents develop the techniques for reading 
a very large number of kinds of materials 
for many purposes. Here, the abilities 
to think, reason, evaluate, relate, and or- 
ganize ideas during reading should be 
stimulated and developed. 


Give Reading Variety 

An acceptable program of reading in 
an elementary school will include various 
types of reading experiences. Some ot 
these learning situations might be as fol- 
lows: 

A “learning-how-to-read” period (tra- 
ditional reading class) is scheduled twice 
each day in the first three grades and 
once each day in grades four, five, and 
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~ix. A basal reading series for all six 
grades should form the nr :leus of ma- 
terials used in this read .1g-instruction 
class. Using the adopted reading text- 
books, with all of the reading readiness 
materials, the workbooks to accompany 
the adopted texts, and the teacher’s man- 
uals, will almost assure successful read- 
ers, if the teacher follows the reading pro- 
gram systematically and intelligently day 
by day. Flash cards, word wheels, dic- 
tionaries, reference works, and content 
subject-matter textbooks should become a 
definite part of this reading instruction, 
at appropriate levels. The learning-how- 
to-read period is to be used by the teacher 
to teach the children how to read—not 
just to hear them read. By having the 
children grouped according to their in- 
structional level (the level at which they 
do not miss more than ten out of one hun- 
dred running words), and by using many 
supplementary readers that are easier 
than the adopted reading textbook itself, 
the teacher may be more successful in 
helping her children learn to read satis- 
factorily. 





\ quiet period for silent reading of 
library books lends variety to the pro- 
gram. During this period, the teacher 
should move quietly about the room to 
help individual children who ask as- 
sistance in word meaning, recognition, 
or identification. The teacher should, as 
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best she can, see that each child is read- 
ing a book on his own independent level 
(the level at which he does not miss more 
than five out of one hundred running 
words). 

An audience-situation reading period 
is entertaining. Usually, the child read- 
ing orally to the entire group is the only 
member of the group who has a copy of 
the book being read. The children may 
read and tell parts of their stories or 
books. This is a time of enjoyable shar- 
ing of materials read. The atmosphere 
here is one of social enjoyment as con- 
trasted to the characteristic of indepen- 
dence which is present in a period of 
silent reading. The material which any 
particular child is to read aloud to the 
group should be on his own independent 
level of reading and should receive spe- 
cial preparation for such oral reading. 

A study-job or skill-building period 
should not be neglected. Grades four. 
five, and six should have this type of 
reading lesson often, for the purpose of 
helping the children develop specific 
reading skills. Skill texts and content- 
subject-matter textbooks may be used ef- 
fectively for this period. 

A Weekly Reader period is stimulat- 
ing. Use of some type of reading mate- 
rial, such as My Weekly Reader or Amer- 
ican Junior Reader, provides opportun- 
ities for developing reading skills, for 
children to have reading materials deal- 
ing with current issues, and for using in- 
teresting materials as springboards for 
group discussion. At least three reading 
levels should be provided in each class- 
room, rather than having all children 
with copies of the same reading level. 

A period when the teacher reads to the 
children is a cherished time. If we ex- 
pect children to learn how to read well. 
we must show them how. This should be 
done not only during the learning-how- 
to-read period, but throughout the day in 
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connection with all areas of instruction. 
And of course, the teacher should have a 
definite time for reading stories to chil- 
dren as a total group. She may wish to 
choose for this type of reading stories 
which she would like for her children to 
know but which are too hard for them to 
read for themselves. 
“I am old”, said the Chinese poet 
3,000 years ago; 
“Nothing interests me now. 
Moreover, I am not very intelligent, 
and my ideas 
Have never travelled further than my 
feet. 
I know only my forest, to which I al- 
ways come back. 
You ask me what is the supreme hap- 
piness here below? 


It is listening to the song of a little 
girl 

As she goes on down the road, 

After having asked me the way”. 


Teachers of elementary school chil 
dren are twice blessed in that they may 
enjoy the fruits of their labors as they 
listen to the songs of their students a- 
they follow the pathway through schoo! 
and on down the road of life, after having 
shown them the way. The success and 
happiness of these children as they travel 
both of these roads may be due largely 
to how well their elementary school 
teachers have prepared them for their 
journey. 


* Arthur I. Gates, “What Research Says About Teach- 
ing Reading”, NEA Journal, October, 1953, p. 402. 





The road of life is more pleasant for these 


teen-agers because some teacher helped them 


discover the joy of reading. 
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Working with the Family 


Beautiful dark green doors with brass 
knockers — white doors with stiff old- 
fashioned white curtains — brown un- 
painted scarred doors with cereal boxes 
in place of panes; each one is different. 
Behind those doors are three interested 
groups: the children, the parents, and the 
teachers. A composite of this group is a 
highly combustible combination. Each 
has its problems; each offers an oppor- 
tunity for service. This particular service 
referred to here is given by the Atten- 


dance Official. 





Photograph by Miss Dorothy Sternberg. 
teacher in the Louisville Public Schools. 


The family constellation: Charles Peck, Mrs. 
Evelyn Peck, Bonnie Sue Peck, Mrs. Opal S. 
Keach. 

The function of the Attendance Official 
is the removal and prevention, as far as 
possible, of the handicaps which impede 
the satisfactory progress of children. This 
function does not take the place of — it’s 
not better than — it’s in addition to — 
and different from — other sckool work- 
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Opa KEAcH, Visiting Teacher 
Louisville Public Schools 


ers. The Attendance Official is the con- 
necting link between the home and the 
school, interpreting each to the other for 
the maximum adjustment of the whole 
child. 

Children need to be understood. Before 
visiting the home it is well to talk with 
the child, find out what he likes and dis- 
likes, and how he gets along with other 
children. Let him feel that it is interest 
for him that prompted the visit to his 
home. It is important, too, that the At- 
tendance Official consider himself a visi- 
tor and conduct himself accordingly. 

The greeting to the parents and the 
manner in which the business is stated 
often determines whether or not one is 
invited into the home. After being ad- 
mitted, take time to find out the real facts 
in the case and take steps to correct the 
mistakes. In working with families, the 
Attendance Official must be open-minded. 
He must make the approach in an effort 
to gain an understanding through friend- 
ship. Working with the family requires 
tact, patience, and resourcefulness in pre- 
senting to the parents what the school 
deems necessary to accomplish with the 
child. Most of the problems that develop 
are due to causes that lie deep and arise 
out of conditions that have continued 
over a long period of time. Often it takes 
many visits to assemble all the facts, 
help the family to outgrow old habits, 
correct defects, and heal wounds. The 
visitor evaluates the facts in terms of the 
child, the home, and/or the classroom. 
It is the duty of the Attendance Official 
to take back to the teacher the actual 
picture he got from the home. 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Membership of The 
1954. General Assembly 


Members of the Senate, 1954 Session 


Name 


J. Everett Bacu (D) 


H. STANLEY BLAKE (D) 


BERNARD J. Bonn (D) 
EucENE H. Cuiark (R) 


Aucustus E. Cornett (R) 
ARCHIE Crart (D) 

J. Harry Davis (R) 

Martin J. Durry, Jr. (D) 
Wayne W. FREEMAN (D) 


JuLian H. GoLpeEn (R) 
JosEPH J. Grace (D) 


ArtTuHur W. Grarton (D) 
Douce Hays (D) 

Tuomas W. Hines (R) 
Dr. J. E. Jounson (D) 
ALvIn KIDWELL (D) 


James M. Lassirer (D) 


Homer E. Losey (R) 


Cuar_es W. A. McCann (D) 
CLARENCE W. MALoney (D) 


District 


34 


30 


33 
19 


21 
23 
32 


36 
29 


‘ 
31 
26 


3 


15 


37 
6 


Counties in District 


Breathitt, Lee 
Magoflin, Morgan 
Bracken, Grant, 
Harrison, Nicholas, 
Pendleton, Robertson 
Jefferson 

Clay, Jackson, Laurel, 
Owsley, Rockcastle 
Harlan, Leslie 
Letcher, Perry 

Carter, Elliott, 
Greenup, Lewis 
Jefferson 

Fulton, Graves, 
Hickman, Marshall 
Bell, Knox 

Ballard, Carlisle, 
Livingston, McCracken 
Jefferson 

Floyd, Knott, Martin 


Home Address 


Jackson 


Carlisle 


Louisville 
Sexton’s Creek 


Hyden 
Whitesburg 


Grayson 


Louisville 


Mayfield 


Pineville 
Paducah 


Prospect 
McDowell 


Allen, Edmonson, Warren Bowling Green 


Pike 

Boone, Carroll, 
Gallatin, Henry, 
Oldham, Owen, Trimble 
Caldwell, Calloway, 
Crittenden, Lyon, Trigg 
McCreary, Pulaski, 
Whitley 

Jefferson 

Christian, Hopkins 
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Stone 
Sparta 
Murray 
Somerset 


Louisville 
Madisonville 
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Name District 
R. P. Motoney (D) 13 
Viorris C. Montcomery (D) 18 
R. Jack ReEyNo.ps (D) 28 
KE. W. Ricumonp (D) 8 
Cart J. Run (D) 24. 
WILLIAM J. SAMPLE (D) 27 
Leon J. Suarkun (D) 38 
Dr. B. F. Sutetps (D) 20 
Tom SuHIELps (D) 14 
PauL J. STAPLETON (D) ll 
WiLuiAM L, SULLIVAN (D) 4 
ALBERT THOMASON (R) 10 
WENDELL VANHoosE (R) 25 
Ep P. WARINNER (R) 16 
Vrs. H. E. Wess, Jr. (D) 5 
W. A. WickLirre (D) 22 
Joun M. Witirams (D) 12 
E. V. Wirners (D) 9 


Counties in District Home Address 


Fayette Lexington 
Boyle, Casey, Garrard, Liberty 
Lincoln 


Bourbon, Clark. Estill, 


Montgomery, Powell 


Mt. Sterling 


Daviess, Hancock, McLean Utica 
Kenton South Ft. Mitchell 
Bath, Fleming, Mason, Morehead 


Menifee, Rowan, Wolfe 


Jefferson Louisville 


Anderson, Franklin, Shelbyville 
Scott, Shelby 

Green, Marion, Nelson, Bloomfield 
Taylor, Washington 

Campbell Ft. Thomas 
Henderson, Union, Henderson 
Webster 

Breckinridge, Butler, Leitchfield 


Grayson, Ohio 
Boyd, Johnson, Lawrence 


Tutor Key 


Clinton, Cumberland, Albany 
Monroe, Russell, Wayne 

Logan, Muhlenberg, Guthrie 
Simpson, Todd 

Jessamine, Madison, Harrodsburg 
Mercer, Woodford 

Bullitt, Hardin, Larue Guston 
Meade, Spencer 

Adair, Barren, Hart, Hardyville 


Metcalfe 


Members of The House of Representatives, 1954 Session 


Name District 
Tue Rev. F. S, ANpERsSON (D) 42 
WALTER J. Bartey (D) 70 
Joun RueA Banton (D) 2) 
CLARENCE J. Barnum (D) 40 
WALLACE BarTLEYy (R) 28 
CHARLES E. BAUMGARDNER (D) 41 
Owen BILLincTon (D) 7 
Leo A. BLEEMEL (D) 33 
J. Murray Buus (D) 13 
J. C. BrapLey (D) 53 
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Counties in District Home Address 


Jefferson Louisville 
Bath, Rowan Preston 
Allen, Simpson Franklin 
Jefferson Louisville 


Summer Shade 
Louisville 


Metcalfe, Monroe 
Jefferson 


Calloway Murray 
Bullitt, Spencer Shepherdsville 
McLean, Webster Clay 
Oldham, Trimble Bedford 
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Name 


District 


Epwarp T. BREATHITT, Jr. (D) 9 


Epwarp O. Bripcers (D) 
JoHn Younc Brown (D) 
CHARLES BUCHANAN (R) 
CHARLES W. BuRNLEY (D) 
Harry M. Caupiiyt (D) 
Cassius M. Cray (D) 

PauL Coss (D) 

WituiaAm J. ConLey (D) 
R. Jos Cossy (D) 

VERNON CoTTENGIM (D) 
CHARLES Craic (R) 

W. Marvin Davis (D) 
Joun L. Day (D) 

ALBERT Dempsey (R) 

C. E. DowEtt (D) 

James A. DressmMAn, Jr. (D) 
O. O. Duncan (R) 

Haro_tp Epmonps (D) 
Appison L. Everett (D) 
HERBERT FERN (D) 
Tuomas P. Firzpatrick (D) 
CaBELL D. Francis (D) 
Wituiam L. Happen (D) 
C. R. Harratson (D) 
Georce F. Harris (D) 
Harotp G. HELM (R) 
Davip HeskAmpe (R) 
Henry R. Heysurn (R) 
Lon C. Hitz (D) 

E. R. Hittron (D) 
CHESTER J. HotscLtaw (D) 
Varna Hott (R) 

WituiAM M. Horn (D) 
WiLuiAM L. Jones (D) 
JENNINGS KEARBY (D) 
TALMADGE Lacy (D) 

James W. LAMBERT (R) 
Greorce H. Love.ace (D) 
Harry King Lowman (D) 
SHELBY McCatitum (D) 


Racpu E. McCLANNAHAN (D) 


CALEB McFapp_en (R) 
WitiiaM E. MAcGLincer (D) 
Damon Magsors (D) 


28 


37 
49 
87 

4 
92 
67 
55 
35 
47 
59 
85 
64. 
58 
98 
3] 
60 
83 
95 
65 
66 
61 
80 
19 
10 
1] 
81 
29 
34 
96 


Counties in District 


Christian 
Jefferson 

Fayette 

Knox 

McCracken 
Letcher 

Bourbon, Nicholas 
Grant, Owen 
Jefferson 

Madison 

Kenton 

Whitley 

Bracken, Pendleton 
Kenton 

Johnson, Martin 
Hart, Larue 
Kenton 

McCreary, Wayne 
Pike 

Mason 

Fleming, Robertson 
Kenton 

Lincoln 

Todd 

Hopkins 
Crittenden, Livingston 
Casey, Russell 
Adair, Green 
Jefferson 

Floyd 

Greenup 

Jefferson 

Pulaski 

Franklin 
Caldwell, Trigg 
Fulton, Hickman 
Morgan, Wolfe 
Rockcastle 
Ballard, Carlisle 
Boyd 

Lyon, Marshall 
Estill, Powell 
Laurel 

Daviess 

Grayson 


Home Address 


Hopkinsville 
Louisville 
Lexington 

Barbourville 

Paducah 
Whitesburg 
Paris 
Owenton 
Louisville 
Richmond 
Covington 
Williamsburg 
Falmouth 
Bromley 
Inez 

Horse Cave 
Covington 
Whitley City 
Canada 
Maysville 
Cowan 
Covington 
Stanford 
Elkton 
Madisonville 
Salem 
Russell Springs 
Columbia 
Louisville 
Prestonsburg 
Raceland 
Louisville 
Somerset 
Frankfort 
Princeton 
Crutchfield 
Gillmore 
Mt. Vernon 
Barlow 
Ashland 
Benton 
Irvine 
London 
Owensboro 
Caneyville 
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. Name District Counties in District Home Address 
» Dr. WittiAm C. MANN (R) 82 Clinton, Cumberland Marrowbone 
7 WittiamM J. Marcum (R) 91 Clay, Leslie Hyden 
. GEORGE R. Martin (D) 17 Muhlenberg Greenville 
. CarL B. MELToN (D) 14 Henderson Henderson 
h ALTON B. MITCHELL (R) 23 Butler, Edmonson Brownsville 
o Tom Mostey (D) 22 Warren Bowling Green 
" RoBertT K. Montcomery (D) 48 Jessamine, Woodford Troy 
. WALTER R. Moorman (D) 26 Breckinridge, Mead Glen Dean 
. FRED H. Morean (D) 5 McCracken Paducah 
d EppieE J. Morris (D) 32 Anderson, Nelson Lawrenceburg 
2 Tuomas J. Murpuy (D) 43 Jefferson Louisville 
¢ GoEBEL W. Newsome, Jr. (D) 94 Pike Elkhorn City 
h FosTER OCKERMAN (D) 50 Fayette Lexington 

Louts T. Peniston (D) 57 Carroll, Henry Turner’s Station 

E. D. PoLuitTre (D) 89 Harlan Harlan 
- Rocer E. Quatts (R) fe. Carter Olive Hill 
- PauL Ratcuirr (D) 52 Shelby Shelbyville 
. Jack RaysBourne, Jr. (D) A5 Mercer, Washington Springfield 
. Hopart RayBurn (R) 71 Lewis Emerson 
e L. M. Tipton REEp (D) 3 Graves Mayfield 
n RoBEerT ReErp (D) 16 Daviess Owensboro 
n RussELL REYNOLDs (D) 76 Breathitt, Lee Beattyville 
d Lioyp E. Rocers (D) 36 Harrison, Scott Cynthiana 
- | Jor Rouse (D) 54 Boone, Gallatin Verona 
e W. A. Routn (D) 88 Bell Middlesboro 
~ Cecit C. SANDERS (D) 46 Boyle, Garrard Lancaster 
rs LeRoy Saytor (R) 90 Harlan Cumberland 
a W. R. Smitu (D) 74 Knott, Magofhin Hindman 
e Mrs. THELMA L. StovaLt (D) 38 Jefferson Louisville 
@ E. H. Stumso (D) 97 Floyd Harold 
d C. WalitMAN TayLor (R) 18 H-neock, Ohio Lewisport 
le James TREADWAY (R) 78 Jackson, Owsley Traveller’s Rest 
ot Eutick M. Watsu (D) 44 Jefferson Louisville 
rt WittiAM THoMAS WATHEN (D) 12 Union Morganfield 
n W. W. Wesster (D) 30 Marion, Taylor Mae 
d Morris WEINTRAUB (D) 63 Campbell Newport 
e Hicks WELLs (D) 69 Menifee, Montgomery Frenchburg 
n WittiAm B, WELts (D) 99 Elliott, Lawrence Louisa 
Ww Warren D. Wituiams (D) 39 Jefferson Louisville 
d Mrs. RANDoLPH WiLson (D) 27 Barren Glasgow 
n T. D. Winsteap (D) 25 Hardin Rineyville 
e CuarLes W. Wirscu (R) 62 Campbell Highland Heights 
n WaLtker H. Wiseman (D) 68 Clark Winchester 
0 Dr. CLypE R. Wooton (R) 93 Perry Hazard 
le PauL Youne (D) 20 Logan Olmstead 
q, January, Nineteen Fifty-Four 29 
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Expectation Poses 


A Challenge to High School Instruction 


DonaLp P. SmitH and J. Kurt GARDNER 


Today's young people are discovering 
that visual experiences can help them de- 
velop their understanding and apprecia- 
tion of new knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills, effectively and pleasantly. Much 
of the credit for their discovery must go 
to television, motion pictures, and illus- 
trated magazines—and even educational- 
ly oriented comic books. Since they 
have found their informal visual learn- 
ing experiences at home satisfying, high 
school students expect their classroom 
learning experiences to be equally satis- 
fying. 

This expectation poses a challenge to 
high school instruction. 

Meeting the challenge requires that 
high school teachers exploit the elements 
that make a medium such as television 
interesting to their students. 

Some people may think that to do so 
will bring about the triumph of the 
“gimmick” in the classroom. Therefore, 
they maintain that the teacher should 
stick to established teaching practices and 
stay away from frills. 

But teachers do not want to clutter up 
their instruction with gimmicks; they do 
not want frills; and they do not want to 
turn instruction into entertainment. Just 
as surely, however, they do not want to 
stick to any three R’s copy-book approach 
to instruction. They want to make their 
instruction more meaningful. That is 
what is behind the thought of a teacher 
who says, “I wish my students would be 
as enthusiastic about their school work as 
they are about television. Isn’t there 
something in the medium that I can ap- 
ply to my instruction”? 
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There is. It is the reinforcement otf 
verbalized concepts through aids. 


Use Visual Approach 


For that reason, teachers everywhere 
are pressing their school administrations 
to purchase visual teaching aids. By sup- 
plementing their instruction with “vis- 
uals”, they know that they can help young 
people go through a more complete learn- 
ing experience than one based merely up- 
on verbalization. 

But with limited budgets, most schools 
find it difficult to buy all of the “visuals” 
that teachers need. 

Does this mean, then, that the black- 
board must remain, in most cases, the 
only visual aid teachers can use? 

Certainly not. Every high school has 
a largely untapped resource from which 
visual teaching aids can be developed. It 
is the student body, the teaching staff, the 
art department, and the manual training 
department. 

By using the facilities of the art and 
manual training departments, the creative 
ideas of teachers and students alike can 
make teaching and learning a_ richer, 
more satisfying experience. The art 
rooms and the manual training shops can 
be turned into workshops where various 
visual learning experiences can be de- 
vised; where verbal abstractions can be 
drawn together and changed into easily 
perceived visual forms. 

Assume that the science teacher wants 
to describe Boyle’s law. To do this ef- 
fectively, he needs a visual representa- 
tion. Without funds to buy a chart, he 
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ealls upon the art teacher for help in 
making one. The art teacher, in turn, 
asks his students for volunteers to work 
out trial illustrations. The best of these 
drawings is then developed into a class- 
room chart. 


Try Correlation Experience 

Other teachers, too, can work with art 
teachers and their students to prepare the 
visual aids they need for almost any sub- 
ject matter. Word charts, illustrated 
charts, flannel board presentations, post- 
ers, and other two-dimensional aids, can 
be made—with no other expense than 
that for simple materials—by individual 
students or groups, right in the art room. 

The experience the art student under- 
goes as he develops and works on visual 
aid projects that tie in with his other 
classes is invaluable. First, he expe- 
riences satisfaction from carrying out a 
responsibility for devising part of his 
own and his classmates’ learning expe- 
rience. Second, he gains added skill and 
understanding in using the materials and 
tools of art. For example, in making a 
chart he must determine what kind of il- 
lustration will convey an idea clearly; 
what kind and size of lettering will be 
effective to the viewer; what colors will 
both enforce the idea and be pleasing. 
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When models, cutaways, 
three-dimensional aids are 
joint projects can be worked out between 
the art and manual training departments. 
The science teacher may need a wood 
model of an atom’s structure. This is 
available commercially; but how much 
better to have students design and make 
it. The English teacher may want a 
replica of an Elizabethan stage. Again, 
manual training students and art students 
can work together on the project. And 
each gains an appreciation of the sub- 
ject matter—in this case English—far 
beyond the limits of the visual aid proj- 
ect. 

The camera club, too, is a resource for 
creative visual aids. Instructional slides 
and prints—even simple motion pictures 
can be prepared by its members for 
various subjects. 

In all, a fuller utilization of the re- 
sources within a high school can help 
each teacher make his instruction a more 
interesting, and therefore, a more mean- 
ingful learning experience for his stu- 
dents. To the teacher that means the ad- 
ditional satisfaction that grows out of 
creative instruction. 

(This article was made _ available 


through the services of State Teachers 
Magazine, Inc.) 
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Meeting the challenge requires that high “ithe teachers exploit 
the elements that make a medium such as television interesting 
to their students. 
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Mississippi Conference 
Attracts Kentuckians 


Fifteen Kentuckians participated in the 
Southeastern Regional Conference of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association meeting 
in Jackson, Mississippi, on November 6 
and 7. The informational and _ inspira- 
tional program built around the Con- 
ference Theme, Today’s Teaching - To- 
morrow s World, drew 420 participants 
from the ten states comprising the South- 
eastern Region. 

The opening session of the Conference 
included an address by Mrs. Nell Wil- 
coxen, President of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA, who 
said. “If teaching is to instill habits of 
worthwhile living and ideals of democ- 
racy which will enable today’s students 
to solve the problems of tomorrow, the 
curriculum must be flexible to provide 
every child with meaningful experi- 
ences. 

Miss Hilda Maehling, Executive Secre- 
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Wittye R. Amerson, Georgetown 
Dorotuy C. PEAK, Henderson 
Mrs. W. I. Ecton, Winchester 


tary of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, used as the subject of her 
address, Going Places. Miss Maehling 
referred to teaching as the “mother pro- 
fession” and gave these points to be used 
as a professional measuring rod: devo- 
tion to ideals of service, going the second 
mile — charting one’s own course during 
the pre-professional period — gleaning 
specialized and systematized knowledge 
— giving evidence of native and acquired 
skills not recognized by the general public 
— developing scientific techniques as a 
result of testing experiments — develop- 
ing professional judgment through expe- 
rience and performance — realizing 
that beneficial work is not subject to the 
time element — designing group con- 
sciousness to disseminate and estimate 
scientific knowledge — _ self-propelling 
the profession to guide its members 
through salary, tenure, retirement, etc. 


(Continued on page 43) 








Fifteen Kentuckians attended the Southeastern Regional Classroom Teachers Conference in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, on November 6 and 7. Front row, left to right: Willye Amerson, Georgetown; 
Lillian Lehman, KEA Staff; Beulah Fontaine, Jefferson County; Blanche Booker, Louisville; 
Marjoreen Lindsey, Cecilia; Rheba Gillihan, Marion; Grace Wells, Greenville; Arley Wheeler, 
Glendale. Back row, left to right: Ollie E. Bissmeyer Jr., Jefferson County; Mrs. W. I. Ecton, 
Winchester; Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville; Willie C. Ray, Shelbyville; Dorothy Buck, Stearns; 
Dorothy Peak, Henderson. T. W. Shacklette, Louisville, was absent when picture was made. 
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The Good Spirit of Laurel Ridge by 
Jesse Stuart. McGraw-Hill, $3.50. 

In his fifteenth published book Jesse 
Stuart has continued to charm and amaze 
in much the same way as when he began 
his writing career very auspiciously with 
Man With a Bull-Tongue Plow, This 
latest novel is one of his most fascinating 
and well-integrated, and probably is his 
closest approximation to the well-made 
novel. 

The hero of The Good Spirit of Laurel 
Ridge is Theopolis Akers, known famil- 
iarly and lovingly on the ridge as “Old 
Op.” Life for him there was peaceful 
and uncomplicated. He tended to his 
own place and all of his needs. He had a 
farm, gathered nuts and berries from the 
surrounding forest, enjoyed nature and 
the few friends who came his way. He 
loved his dog and all the animals that 
surrounded him, He enjoyed an especial- 
ly close communion with nature and the 
sperets that he was never without. He 
knew more about yarbs than anyone 
around him and he enjoyed this distine- 
tion to the utmost. 

But finally there came the day when 
Old Op was forced to lend some credence 
to the outside world. His superior knowl- 
edge of the medicinal properties of 
mountain vegetation failed him when 
cataracts appearéd on his eyes; he was 
forced to the hospital for surgery. Luc- 
retia, his long-lost daughter, came home 
from Dayton to take care of him. Two 
other relatives escaped the city and sought 
Op’s protection from the fabulous adam- 
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bumb, A strange, uncooperative spirit 
appeared and Op had to reckon with 
him, 





“Photograph by Earl Falmer 
Jesse Stuart 

The untangling of these plot threads 
provide the story impetus. But, as always 
in the stories of Jesse Stuart, plot is of 
minor significance. He is more seriously 
concerned with the evocation of atmos- 
phere, the delineation of character, care- 
ful attention to the lovely and changing 
manifestations of nature, the telling of 
tales in which pathos and humor are in- 
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termingled, the singing prose which no 
one else has been quite able to emulate. 
And all of these are found in abundance 
in The Good Spirit of Laurel Ridge. 
Never has Jesse Stuart created a more 
dynamic protogonist or one more suited 
to relating his ceaseless flow of stories. 
Never has he done a better job of describ- 
ing his people and his places. “The sun 
had gone down on Laurel Ridge. The 
calico clouds were spread like thin sheets 
above the Sandy Valley. They were held 
up in space with props of bright evening 
wind.” 

It is no longer enough to comment upon 
the prolificness and the versatility of 
Jesse Stuart — He has published poems, 
short stories, novels, autobiographies, and 
books for young adults. To these char- 
acteristics must be added others. His pub- 
lished works have all been successful. He 
is the authentic voice of the Kentucky 
mountains. He tells a good story uncom- 
monly well. He is Kentucky’s most out- 
standing contemporary man of letters, 
and it seems safe to predict that such 
distinction will remain his for years to 
come. 


Miscellany 


The Trembling Earth by Dale Van Every. 
Messner, $3.75. In The Shining Mountains, 
Bridal Journey, and The Captive Witch Dale 
Van Every established quite a reputation as a 
producer of the historical novel; that reputa- 
tion is maintained creditably in his newest 
book. He tells the story of four brave and 
rather unscrupulous characters who were at- 
tracted to the Western frontier in 1811: they 
were Martin Brown, his brother, and two vastly 
different women who greatly affected the lives 
of both. At the height of personal entangle- 
ments and frustrations and while on their way 
to Kentucky, they became engulfed “in the 
center of the most violent earthquake in Amer- 
ican history—rampant destruction that levelled 
mountains and caused the mighty Mississippi 
to run backward in its course”. It was this 
misfortune that solved the personal problems 
of the hero and his companions. Mr. Van 
Every is especially adept at searching out un- 
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familiar tidbits of American history and ex- 
panding them into delightful stories. 

A World Full of Homes by William A. 
Burns. Whittlesey House, $2.50. This book 
is ostensibly designed as a kind of supplement 
for social studies classes, but it is so well writ- 
ten and so full of valuable information that 
children as well as their parents are likely to 
use it for entertaining reading aside from 
schoolroom assignments. It is a study of 
homes all over the world from the beginning 
to the present day. The reasons for particular 
kinds of homes are also given, and there are 
interesting chapters on unusual homes and 
suggestions on how to create models of var- 
ious types. Paula Hutchison has provided 
numerous drawings to provide a perfect com- 
plement for the book. 

Handcrafts for Elementary Schools by 
Moore, Hamburger, and Kingsett. Heath, $5. 
Here is an indispensable volume for all ele- 
mentary school libraries. Directions are 
simple and detailed; illustrative material is 
abundant and helpful; each special kind of 
craft is discussed separately and_ includes 
grade placement for the various activities. 
Following a general introduction to the sub- 
ject. including some suggestions for home 
handcrafts, the authors present material on 
these fields in separate chapters: paper, novel- 
ty, ceramic, woodcrafts, art metalcrafts, textile. 
graphic arts, and leather. This is indeed a 
very practical aid for teachers. 

Great Americans by Frederick Hank Law. 
Globe, $3. Here is a wonderful collection of 
brief biographical sketches of well-known 
American personalities, grouped according to 
fields of interest. A valuable reference book. 

O. Henry’s Best Stories edited by Lou P. 
Bunce. Globe, $2.40. Twenty-five of 0. 
Henry’s best and most popular short stories 
are included in this collection. There are 
questions on each story and some suggestions 
for compositions. Illustrations are from movie 
versions of five of the stories. 

The Bounty Trilogy by Nordhoff and Hall. 
Adapted by Florence D. Jones. Globe, $3. 
Here is an adaptation of three very popular 
adventure stories. There are many questions 
and some pictures from the motion picture. 

The Voice of Bugle Ann by MacKinlay Kan- 
tor. Globe, $1.80. One of the most popular 
dog stories of all times has been edited for 
school use by Frederick H. Law. Included 
are questions for discussion, a brief  bio- 
graphical sketch, and a list of interesting 
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books about dogs. Illustrated with motion 
picture stills. 

Captains Courageous by Rudyard Kipling. 
Globe, $1.84. Another book edited by Mr. 
Law is one of Kipling’s most popular sea- 
adventure stories. In addition to questions, 
the editor includes a glossary of nautical terms 
and suggestions for further reading. 

Favorite Modern Plays selected and edited 
by Felix Sper. $3. Included here are The 
Winslow Boy by Terrence Rattigan as an ex- 
ample of courtroom drama: The Admirable 
Crichton by James M. Barrie as a light 
comedy: Life With Father by Lindsay and 
Crouse representing a period comedy; The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street by Rudolph Besier, 
a historical romance: and Loyalties by John 
Galsworthy, a problem play. There is a gen- 
eral introduction to reading and_ teaching 
plays and questions and suggestions for the 
individual plays. A valuable collection. 

Cochise by Edgar Wyatt. Whittlesey House, 
$2.50. A biography of the Apache warrior 
and statesman, this book often reads like the 
most thrilling narrative. Illustrations are by 
Allan Houser, famed American Indian painter 
and muralist. 

Bright Summer by Ernie Rydberg. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50. Teresita was an 1I1- 
vear-old girl who lived in California. Life for 
her was a succession of original and exciting 
incidents, concerned often with her brothers. 
her pet goats, and her Papa. who told wonder- 
ful stories. A very pleasant story for 8-to-12’s, 
one that also gives valuable information about 
the fruit-growing industry in California. 

Your School Clubs by Nellie Z. Thompson. 
Dutton, $3.50. Called ‘a complete guide to 
900 activities for group leaders and mem- 
bers”, this is a very valuable book for high 
school libraries and club sponsors. Part I has 
to do with the administration of a club pro- 
gram; Part II is concerned with a constructive 
program of club activities. The latter section 
contains a long list of clubs, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, with suggestions for projects and ac- 
tivities. Each group is followed by a list of 
suggested books and articles for further read- 
ing and study. 


Flight, Today and Tomorrow by Margaret 
0. Hyde. Whittlesey House, $2.50. A read- 
able. complete, and authentic account of the 
principles of aviation and its growth and de- 
velopment is this book for use in the inter- 
mediate grades. The information is so inter- 
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esting and valuable that many older readers 
will welcome it, too. 

The Christmas Bunny by Will and Nicolas. 
Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. Very young boys 
and girls will be likely to put this high on their 
list of Christmas stories to read and listen to. 
It is the story of Davy who went for a walk 
on Christmas Eve. He made a wrong turn 
and thus enjoyed a very wonderful and un- 
usual experience. Charmingly pictured in 
colors. 


Co-operation is Necessary 
(Continued trom Page 9) 

cerning the bills that are good and those 
that are bad. There will be both kinds in- 
troduced in the Legislature. Every effort 
should be made to keep the local PTA 
interested and informed. Members of the 
parent-teacher association can exert con- 
siderable influence upon their legislator 
if they wish to do so. 

The classroom teacher should work 
closely with the principal and the other 
people in the administration in order that 
everyone will have a common understand- 
ing. She should work closely with the 
parents of the pupils in her room. In the 
upper grades and high school a unit on 
how a bill becomes a law might be taught. 
For the most part, students in high 
school are sufficiently mature to discuss 
intelligently the bills that are introduced 
in the Legislature. 

The KEA office will attempt to keep 
the members informed of the status of 
the various educational bills in the Leg- 
islature. It is highly desirable that your 
KEA representatives know the reaction 
in your community to certain measures. 
It is “‘a two-way street,” and communica- 
tions should be kept flowing back and 
forth between the state office and the local 
school system. 


“Democracy is the recurrent suspicion 
that more than half of the people are right 
more than half of the time.” 


Elwyn Brooks White 
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1. Q. I have 28 years of service credit and 
I am 52 years old. What can I do to save my 
retirement benefits? 

A. If you cannot teach because of disabil- 
ity. (1) ask for leave of absence and pay your 
usual contribution, (2) apply for retirement 
for disability. If you are in good health. 
teach at least two more years within the next 
eight years. 

2. Q. I have been absent from teaching 
four years: what may I| do to save my service 
credit? 

A. Return to teaching before you are absent 
more than six years. 

3. Q. I am 52 years old and have 32 years 
of service credit. I am taking a position out- 
side of the profession. What is the best pro- 
cedure for me? 

A. If your health is good, continue to pay 
your contribution on “deferred retirement” 
until age 60. Your contribution will be at the 
usual rate for you. 

4. Q. I am 65 years old and ill health pre- 
vents my further service. I have an invalid 
sister who may survive me. Can I retire now 
and also provide an annuity for her if she 
survives me? 

A. Yes. Use Option II or Option IV. Re- 
tiring with a straight life annuity (without 
providing for your sister) you will be eligible 
to receive $900 per year. Choosing Option 
II. you would be eligible to receive $839 for 
life. but if you should die before the end of 
ten years, the same annuity would be paid to 
your sister for the remaining years of the ten- 
year period. Choosing Option IV you would 
receive 5846 for life. and if your sister sur- 
vives you, she would receive $423 per year for 
life. (We assume your sister is three years 
older than you are.) , 

5. Q. My age is 40 years. I have been 
making voluntary contributions of $50 per 
month for ten months each year. What will 
my accumulation be at age 65? What an- 
nuity will it buy? What will my regular an- 
nuity be? My husband is dead but I have a 
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son disabled by polio who is 20 years old 
now. Can I take an option at retirement to 
leave him some support? What do you sug- 
gest? 

A. Your voluntary account at age 65 should 
be about $18,000. This should buy an an- 
nuity of approximately $1.400, which, with 
your regular annuity of $1.200 would give you 
$2.600 per year for life. We suggest Option 
IV for you and the son. Under Option IV 
you would receive not less than $2,200, pay- 
able to you for life and if the son survives you. 
payable to him for life. 

6. Q. I am greatly in need of $200. Can I 
draw it out of my account for a few months 
and replace it with interest? 

A. No. The Law does not permit a mem- 
ber to borrow from her Retirement account. 
If you had a voluntary account, you could 
borrow from it. 

7. Q. I have taught 23 years in Kentucky 
and seven years in Indiana, making 30 years 
of service. Please send application blanks for 
retirement. 

A. Service in other states does not count 
in meeting requirements of the Law for eligi- 
bility for an annuity even though it is counted 
in calculating the annuity. If you are age 53 
or younger, teach seven more years in Ken- 
tucky: if you are 60 or older and have taught 
the last five years, you are eligible for an an- 
nuity. 

8. Q. Which would be better, to improve 
the Retirement System or to have both the Re- 
tirement System and Social Security OASI? 

A. It would not only be cheaper. but it 
would be better to improve the Retirement 
System. The survey indicates that it would 
cost the teachers as a group $1.78 for each 
$1.00 of benefits they would receive from 
Social Security. This is too much for the pro- 
fession to pay if it can do any better. About 
one-fourth of the teachers are already covered 
by Social Security without cost to them per- 
sonally, or at very little cost. See the Octo- 
ber issue of the Kentucky School Journal. 
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9, Q. What would a group insurance for all 
teachers cost? Could it be paid during active 
service with no payment after retirement? Is 
it possible? 

A. A death benefit policy for $500 would 
cost on a group plan about $5.50 per year. 
At this price there would be no premium after 
retirement, but all teachers retiring after the 
policy went into effect would be entitled to 
the death benefit. If the policy covered active 
teachers only, ceasing at retirement, the cost 
would be about $4.25. It should. however. 
cover teachers after retirement in order to 
serve adequately. Such a plan would require 
an amendment to the Retirement Act and joint 
action of the teachers. 

10. Q. I am planning to retire next year 
and my bonds are coming due, one each 
month. Can I deposit this money in the Re- 
tirement System for a greater annuity? How 
much may I send at a time? How large an 
amount may I put in at one time? 

\. You may deposit as little as $48 at one 
time. and as large an amount as you care to. 

11. Q. Please look at my record and figure 
out when I will be entitled to the maximum 
benefit. I am age 50 and have paid the max- 
imum. My prior service salary was $2.000. 

\. At age 63 or 64 you will be entitled to 
the maximum under the present law. 
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2nd Semester 


WORK BOOKS 


Assures your students mastery of the 
course. Write for free catalogue of the 
240 different Harlow workbooks for 
elementary and High School. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. — 


OKLAHOMACITY CHATTANOOGA 











SCHOOL SERVICE 
Our Motto 


Service to the School Children of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 


We Sell the Best in 
School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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The One-Finger Driver Is On The Road 


by the addition of “some mysterious ele- 
ment, the combustion in the motor will 


The ill-famed one-arm driver will soon 
be out-classed as a highway menace by 
“the one-finger driver” traveling at 70 
miles an hour as a result of equipping 
high-powered automobiles with power 
steering, Paul H. Blaisdell, public safety 
director of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, warned in a talk 
before the 15th annual meeting of public 
utility executives attending the National 
Safety Congress. 

“In traffic accident prevention we have 
always been plagued with the one-arm 
driver’, said Mr. Blaisdell. “Now we 
must deal with the one-finger driver and 
the mentality which will try to substitute 
the relaxation of the living room for the 
alertness of the front seat. 

“All we need to bring the accident rec- 
ord to an unsurpassed level is a few more 
drivers of huge horsepower cars on a 70- 
mile-an-hour turnpike negotiating trafhic 
with one finger on the wheel’’. 

. . . Mr, Blaisdell cited the present 
vogue of power steering as “another false 
step” in the trend toward making driving 
almost effortless. “Pampering” of driv- 
ers with mechanical marvels, he contend- 
ed, has out-distanced the motorist’s men- 
tal adjustment to their reasonable and 
prudent use, with the result that driver 
responsibility has “deteriorated” and the 
accident situation has steadily worsened. 

Automobile manufacturers, accessory 
makers and oil companies alike were 
criticized by the speaker for fostering 
“an atomic age driver psychology” of 
more speed and more gadgets. He termed 
“the maddest contest of the mid-century” 
the motor manufacturers’ “race for who 
can tuck the most power under the hood”, 
with standard 1954 models boasting of 
up to 225 and 250 horsepower, while 
motor fuel makers assure motorists that 
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exceed fission in violence”. Motor ac- 
cessory manufacturers, not to be outdone 
in the scramble, he said, “are building 
and selling the most fantastic collection 
of gadgets, for each of which is claimed 
some safety operation which tends to 
overcome the poor judgment of the 
driver”. 
Driver is Unaware 

Mr. Blaisdell described the driver as 
“blissfully happy in his ignorance of his 
danger because those who know—or 
claim they know the facts and conditions 
of vehicle operation—have told him that 
he’s safe”. He added: 

‘Almost the whole approach to driving 
has catered to his comfort and has ruined 
his attitude toward his own responsibil- 
ity. That the damage is great can be at- 
tested by the traffic death record of al- 
most every state. 

“In 1953 the foremost type of fatal 
highway accidents in many jurisdictions 
involves only one vehicle which, for some 
apparently unknown reason, gets out of 
control and runs off the road. 

“In some states the traffic accident in- 
vestigation authorities are privately 
labeling these ‘suicide crashes’. The term 
may be a good one, provided we recog: 
nize that the driver did not wilfully end 
his own life by demolishing his auto- 
mobile. First, he murdered his own at- 
titude towards his conduct on the road. 
Second, he placed his trust in the infalli- 
bility of a mechanical contrivance. Third. 
he discovered, too late, that there is no 
substitute for the human _ intelligence 
which places vehicles, speed, highways. 
power and convenience in their proper 
perspective and uses them wisely and ad- 
vantageously. 
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Asserting that traffic law enforcement 
is probably the one most effective area 
of concentration in reducing accidents, 
at a cost of about $250,000,000 an- 
nually to raise it to an effective level, 
Mr. Blaisdell declared improvement of 
driver attitude ranked second. He urged 


business leadership to “place _ itself 
squarely on the side of strict driver con- 
trol by police and licensing authorities” 
hy participating in research for better 
training of fleet drivers. 


Driver Control is Needed 

“The business foresight which has kept 
pace with the American way of life must 
anticipate new ways of driver control”, 
said Mr. Blaisdell. “Those firms which 
operate fleets of vehicles should even take 
part in this research which will lead to 
better methods of driver education. 

“For example: One state has reached 
the point where persistent traffic violators 
are required to take a new driver license 
examination, a physical examination and 
a psychiatric examination. The day will 





come when this is standard procedure for 
all drivers in all states. 

“Meanwhile, we need to know a lot 
more about such factors as emotional con- 
ditions and their relation to driver per- 
formance. The general level of driver 
testing must catch up with the best com- 
mercial vehicle programs in which there 
are more stringent original requirements 
and constant re-education of the operator. 

“We cannot expect to maintain the 
status quo in driver control. Business 
should be out in front, not lagging be- 
hind, as public officials come forward 
with new proposals to rid our highways 
of their undesirable human element. So 
far we have been too quick to penalize an 
inanimate machine for a traffic accident 
while allowing the human who failed to 
control the machine to go scot-free. 

“If plain horsesense can replace horse- 
power as the motive force in highway 
usage, our nation’s most disgraceful dis- 
play of social immaturity will come to 
an end”, 


News, Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 





# ~ ‘ } in ] 4 
“In 1953 the foremost type of fatal highway accidents 


in many jurisdictions involves only one vehicle which, 
for some apparently unknown reason, gets out of control 
and runs off the road”’. 











Model 70 


$755 


Complete 
(plus excise 
tax) 





Tew Conqueror SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


The sensation at the last K.E.A. Meet- 
ing. Produces perfect copies—100 or 
more per minute! So simple, an inex- 
perienced operator can run it easily. 
Gives sure, even moistening—perfect!y 
centered copies; prints any size up to 
9 x 14! It’s a pleasure to own! Coll 
Standard for a free demonstration. 


TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


OIVISION OF STANDARD PRINTING CO. 
220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE. KY. 
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Kentucky Business 
Teachers Meet 


VirciniA ACKMAN, KBEA Secretary 
Frankfort High School 


The Fall meeting of the Kentucky 
Business Education Association was held 
in October in the Little Theater of Eastern 
State College, Richmond. 


KBEA President, John Tabb, presided 
over the meeting of approximately 85 
business teachers from all parts of the 
State, local businessmen, and business 
majors of Eastern State College. 


Louis J. Bosse, Managing Director, As- 
sociated Industries of Kentucky, gave a 
report on “Industrial Employment To- 
day in Kentucky”. Ben R. Shaver, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, American Air Filter 
Company, Louisville, told the group what 
his company considers the “Basic Needs 
of the Office Worker”. William Edie, 
Office Employment Manager, The Girdler 
Company, Louisville, was 
chairman for a panel on “Co-operation 
Between Business Teachers and Busi- 
ness. 


discussion 


Report Filed 


By resolution the Delegate Assembly 
at its annual meeting in April, 1953, re- 
quested that a committee be appointed 
by the KEA president to investigate 
grievances of members of the profession. 
President Ginger designated the Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics to serve in 
this capacity. 


At present two requests for investiga- 
tion have been made—one from Knox 
County, and the other from Danville City 
Schools. The Committee has made the 
investigation in both cases and a record 
of each will be kept on file in the KEA 
office. 
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‘Thank You’ 
Scholarship Offered 


The Marshall Scholarship scheme an- 
nounced last May whereby twelve U. S. 
students will receive grants to study at 
British Universities each year—Britain’s 
“thank you” for Marshall Plan Aid—is 


now in working order. It is hoped the 
first dozen American scholars will take 
their places at the start of the Academic 
Year 1954-55. 

Formation of the Advisory Council to 
assist the British Ambassador in selecting 
final applicants was announced in July. 
Now the Regional Committees, whose 
duty it is to make the preliminary se- 
lection of candidates in each of the four 
areas of the U. S. (Middle West, North 
Eastern, Southern, and Pacific), have 
been set up. 

The Southern Regional Committee, of 
which Kentucky is a member, is com- 
posed of: Mrs. Barry Bingham, Glen- 
view, Kentucky; Dr. Paul B. Gross, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; Mr. Stanley Mar- 
cus, Dallas, Texas; Mr. John Sibley, 
Atlanta, Georgia; H. M. Consul General. 
New Orleans. 

Students interested in these scholar- 
ships should send their applications to 
their Regional Committee for considera- 
tion. 

The Committees will select three can- 
didates each year from their area. These 
names, together with the students’ pre- 
ference for University, subject for study 
and other details, will be forwarded to 
the Advisory Council in Washington, as 
well as the names of three “reserve” can- 
didates. 


Selection will be made on a basis of 
character as well as scholastic ability. 
Applicants may be of either sex: they 
must be under the age of 28, and have a 
first degree. 
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KO CAMA CEL 


/neorporatea 


STATIONERS * ENGRAVERS * JEWELERS 


418 WEST MAIN STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS, COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS, DIPLOMAS 
WEDDING INVITATIONS,CALLING CARDS 





























WORKBOOKS 
that stress understanding 
promote learning that is permanent. 


For the most successful learning, 
use the workbooks to accompany... 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Morton. Gray. Springstun, Schaaf 
Grades 3 through 3 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Barrows. Parker. Sorensen - Grades 4 through 7 
* 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street + Chicage 16. Hlinois 


Representative: Austin 8S. Durham 
% Dumfries Ave.. Fort Thomas. Kentucky 
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Education and Transportation 


Blend On Railroad Hour 


The following commercial message was 
introduced on the 263rd RAILROAD 
HOUR radio program which presented 
the musical show “SHOW BOAT” and 
was broadcast from Hollywood: 

MARVIN MILLER: Tonight, with the 
school year well under way, it’s my pleas- 
ure to present two men who are deeply 
interested in our children’s education— 
Dr. William A. Early, President of The 
National Education Association, and Mr. 
William T. Faricy, President of The As- 
sociation of American Railroads. First, 
Mr. Faricy: 

MR. FARICY: Thank you, Mr. Miller. 
As we in the railroad industry see it, our 
nation’s strength lies in its unity .. . and 
its unity arises from common ideals, 
common language, common literature, 
common moral standards, common loy- 
alties — all of which are fostered and 
maintained by our schools. So, with mil- 
lions of Americans giving increased at- 
tention to the importance of our schools, 
the railroad industry welcomes the op- 
portunity tonight to salute the nation’s 
teachers through the President of their 
professional association, Dr. Early. 

DR. EARLY: I know, Mr. Faricy, that 
teachers everywhere will appreciate what 
you have said tonight. We who teach are 
rewarded by the feeling that our schools 
are vital instruments in the perpetuation 
of America’s greatness. However, in dis- 
cussing the common denominators which 
give our country unity, you might have 
included common transportation. It was 
transportation — especially railroad 
transportation — that opened this country 
and then tied it together. That is why 
transportation has such a prominent place 
in the school curriculum. 
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Above and beyond the basic three R’s. 
the goals of education include better 
homes, better economic opportunities. 
and the preservation of what we know as 





the American way of life. Furthermore, 
schools are the great centers for the ex- 
change of ideas and, ultimately, for the 
human resources which provide the best 
“know-how” on the face of the earth. | 
believe you will agree, Mr. Faricy, that 
it is tremendously important that all of 
us join in actively seeking to improve 
educational conditions — so that we may 
better achieve the goals we all seek. 

MR. FARICY: I certainly do agree, 
Dr. Early. We in the railroads are par- 
ticularly conscious of the contributions 
of education. After all, this continent has 
no greater natural resources than others, 
and we must conclude that the greatness 
of our country lies in its people — and 
the education of those people. You can 
be certain that the railroads — through 
the taxes they pay, the jobs they provide, 
and the part they play in preserving our 
free enterprise system — will continue to 
work for the better schools that both 
educators like yourself, and the railroads, 
desire for all Americans. 
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Mississippi Conference 
Attracts Kentuckians 


(Continued from Page 32) 


— recognizing the obligation to society 
to live up to a code of ethics. 





Ss, The program included two panel dis- 
dine cussions: One, a five-member panel, dis- ASHLAND PUSHES OIL 
ae cussed various professional activities un- “ ” 
Ss, P lage UP THE RIVER “PIPELINE 
an der the title, Together We Build. The 
| _— Ones a a These large Ashland Oil diesel towboats 
other panel’s subject was, The Teacher atk ee an ae ces or ce 
Through the Eyes of the Community. oil from our gathering stations to the re- 
ee: igi ; le ( fineries. Two of these new towboats, the 
— Other interesting features of the Con- Gat iik WULNIANS ond dae 410088. 
ference included: School visitation; a ASHLAND, are the most powerful on the 
skit, Mississippi’s birthday party; Pres- Obio-Mcsiesingt rivers. You 






can depend on Ashland Oil 
to provide the best products. 


ident William A, Early’s address at the 

banquet; and tours of Jackson, Natchez 

and Vicksburg. 

! Da ASHLAND 
== OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Ashland, Kentucky 


piles 


PRODUCTS 





“The world must be made safe for Crh e 
democracy.” 





Woodrow Wilson ee 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 








x- 
he 
n ; 
at | NATION’S LEADING HEALTH SERIES 
: GD 
: THE ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 
of le 
ve 
a GRADES 1-8 JONES MALONEY 

j MORGAN LANDIS SHAW 
“ NEW FEATURES: 
7 3 Completely new first and second grade books. New material in every 
ani grade to add emphasis to mental, emotional, and social health. 
as 

| A TOTAL HEALTH PROGRAM: 

id A balanced program of physical, mental. emotional, and social health. 
- A positive approach to mental health. 

| A built-in program of games and stunts. 
mn 
e, 
ur ™ 
S LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
th 


328 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Inklings 


(Heard in circles of Higher Education) 
First Student—‘“Let’s cut philosophy 
today”. 
Second Student—‘“Can’t. 
sleep”. 


I need the 


Examiner—‘“State the number of tons 
of coal shipped out of the United States 
in any given year”. 

Ready - Witted Student — “1492 — 
none’. 


Science Professor—“What is the most 
outstanding product that chemistry has 
given to the world’’? 

Sophomore—‘“Blondes, sir”’. 


The physiology instructor, having lec- 
tured for fifty minutes on the subject, 
“Our Vital Organs” called for a sum- 
mary of his lecture. The so-called star 
of the class expostulated: 





ment tests. 


THIS SPRING, SEE WHERE YOUR STUDENTS STAND 


This year, compare your students with those 
in other schools across the country. 
easy—with World Book Company achieve- _ ly. 
These reliable evaluation aids 


“Well, I see with my eye organ, I hear 
with my ear-organ, I smell with my nose 


organ, I eat with my mouth organ, and |] 
feel with my hand organ”. 


Collegian—“What did you do with 
my shirt”? 

Roommate—*‘Sent it to the laundry”. 

Collegian—*“Ye gods! The whole his- 
tory of England was on the cuffs”. 





“And now, gentlemen”, continued the 
congressman, “I wish to tax your mem- 
ory’. 

“Good heavens’’, muttered a colleague, 
“why haven’t we thought of that before”? 

Mississippi Educational Advance 





“There exists an international com- 
munity, encompassing the entire world, 
which has no government and which is 
destined either to be ruthlessly dominated 
hy totalitarianism or to be federated by 


democracy.” 
y Robert Lee Humber 


help you measure student standing in basic 
It’s areas of content and skill—quickly, accurate- 
Test manuals list data to help you com- 
pare your class results with national norms. 


PLAN NOW TO USE THESE TESTS THIS SPRING! 





CONTENT BATTERY 





ESSENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


gives you a continuing measure of edu- 
€ cational growth and development on a 
year to year basis in grades 10-12. 


EVALUATION AND 
ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


is a matched and coordinated set of 21 
separate tests in major high school sub- 
ject areas. 


an 


























All World 
Book Com- It surveys knowledge and skills in math- Standard scores allow you to compare 
pany tests emalics, science, social studies, and results from test to test, and provide 
and answer English. Easy to use, valid and reliable, valuable information for teachers, guid- 
sheets are it belongs in every school. ance counselors, and administrators. 
now sold in 
units of 35 
_— These evaluation aids give every school a basic testing program at a price all can 
- afford. 
Request information material from — 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 Shockley Lockridge, Kentucky Representative 
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Working with the family 
(Continued from Page 25) 

Attendance Officials need to develop 
what might be called a motion picture 
type of mind; the type that records in- 
stantly, accurately and continuously the 
complete picture of the home and the 
family. All that can be learned about the 
home must be recorded and passed on to 
the teacher. 

One must not lose his sense of humor 
during visitation, even if unpleasant sit- 
uations arise. The story is told of one 
worker who was interviewing the parents 
when, out of nowhere a chicken flew on 
her hat and started pecking off the dec- 
orations. Even under circumstances such 
as this one must be able to keep his sense 
of humor and make the most of such a sit- 
uation. The Attendance Official must 
never put himself in a position where 
he cannot remain a member of the team. 
One must be forceful; firm without being 
unkind; and demanding without being 
commanding. 

The child’s life is continuous. He can- 
not grow at school unless he alse grows 
at home. Unless Attendance Officials do 
their part in helping both school and 
home unite in a close partnership, the 
child will be heavily penalized. A highly 
important phase of the Attendance Offi- 
cial’s work is to give the classroom teach- 
er a picture of the child as a living per- 
sonality. Detailed information about the 
home, plus the teachers’ love and skill, 
equals a happier, better adjusted child. 

Attendance Officials should help fami- 
lies realize, as one writer expressed it, 
that they are a “family constellation, a 
phrase which aptly signifies the impor- 
tance of the interaction of the individuals 
upon one another. The family revolves 
around the child, the child around the 
mother, and so on until each planet in 
this star pattern has an effect upon every 
other one” 
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CRAYOLA 


Art has become such an integral 
part of the study of history, liter- 
ature, geography, nature, crafts, 
the social and applied sciences— 
because it has proved its value 
as an educational tool. As a basic 
tool of art, CRAYOLA Crayon has 
also proved its great value. 

Want to receive our highly valued FREE 
bi-monthly publication, The Art Educa- 
tionist? Then send us your name and 
official school position. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. In Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 


50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 








DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 


LYMAN V. GINGER, Lexington, President, April 23, 


JOHN BOYD, Benham, First Vice President ..April 23, 
MRS. FRANCES RICE, Adairville, Second Vice 

President brachial = April 23, 
FRANK McGARY, Wickliffe June 30, 
MRS. LILLIE K. PEYTON, Sturgis . June 30, 
MITCHELL DAVIS, Glasgow June 30, 
T. O. THOMPSON, Bardstown June 30, 
MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 

1207 Larue, Louisville 13 June 30, 


Term Expires 


1954 J. A. CAWOOD. Harlan June 30, 1954 


1954 SARA RIVES, Board of Education, Covington June 30, 1956 
1954 VERNE P. HORNE, Paintsville .......June 30, 1956 
1954 M. C. NAPIER, Hazard .... waseeeeeeeeed UNE 30, 1955 
1956 P. H. HOPKINS, Somerset June 30, 1955 
td JEANNETTE PATES. 5 Richmond Avenue, 

Lexington June 30, 1956 
1956 C. D. REDDING, Frankfort Scieitsiia pee ae, 1954 


Actinc Executive Secretary, J. M. DODSON 


Dikector oF Pustic Retations, J. M. DODSON 


Director OF PROFESSIONAL 


Services, MISS LILLIAN LEHMAN 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—John Robinson, College Avenue, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—-H. Barton Fiser, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 


President—H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Dr. W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Eloise T. Gregory, Springfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President -C. L. Francis, Taylorsville 
Secre 





ville 5 


Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1943 Alfresco Place, Louis- 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President--Elizabeth Dennis, 506 Rose Street, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 

EASTERN DISTRICT 
President--Virgil O. Turner, Prestonsburg 
Secretary—Charles Elswick, Zebulon 

MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Orville Swearingen, Science Hill 
Secretary —O’Leary Meece, Somerset 

NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Jean Porter, 321 East 44th Street, Covington 
Secretary—J. A. Cavwood, Independence 

UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Curtis MeDaniels, London 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 

UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Arthur Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 





KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Scnoor ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President— Carlos Oakley, Morganfield 
Secretary—E. M. Norsworthy, 244 Shady Lane, Lexington 


ELEMENTARY Epucation, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Kvle McDowell, Fort Knox 


Secretary—Justine Sherman 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, TEACHERS OF 
President—Alice E. Clark, 1310 South Sixth, Louisville 8 


Secretary—Mrs. Mary M. Robertson, 1183 E. Broadway, Louis- 


ville 4 


Srconpary Epucation, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—J. Carson Gary, 1309 Central Avenue, Louisville 8 
Secretary— Dr. Luther M. Ambrose, Berea College, Berea 
Encuisn, Kentucky Councit oF TEACHERS OF 
President—Cassie A. Blankenbaker, 2925 Virginia Avenue, 
Louisville 11 


Secretary (no report) 


Foreign Lancuace TEACHERS, CONFERENCE OF 
President 


Liprarians, CONFERENCE OF 
President--Carolyn Whitenack, Board of Education, Louis- 
ville 8 
Secretary —Nella Bailey, 265 Lyndhurst Place, Lexington 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS, CONFERENCE OF 
President— Bernice Wright, 651 14th, Bowling Green 


Secretary —C. D. Walters, Scuddy 


SPEECH, TEACHERS OF 
President -Mrs. T. W. Beeler, LaFayette High School, 


SECRETARY 
Lexington 
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Anita B. Boss, Eastern High School, Middletown 
Secretary —Ruth Schimpeler, Eastern High School, Middletown 


Princtpats, DepARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY: 
President—F. D. Wilkinson, Frankfort High School, Frankfort 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Eastern High School, Middletown 


ELEMENTARY: 
President--O. F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louisville 13 
Secretary—Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville 
Fine Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
President--Mrs. Naomi Claypool, Morehead State College, 
Morehead 
Secretary—-Mrs. Maxine Jayne, Morehead 
VocationaL EpvucaTion, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Fred Johnson, Corydon High School, Corydon 
Secretary —W. Maurice Baker, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President--Charles E. Miller, Morganfield, Kentucky 
Secretary—Robert L. Kelly, Munfordville, Kentucky 
DistrigeTive Occupations EDUCATION 
President-—Arthur Walsh, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington 
Secretary —(no report) 
GUIDANCE 
President—Charles L. Hocker, 111 Chelan Drive, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, 507 South Third, 
Louisville 2 
Home Economics 
President-—Jane Black, Richmond 
Secretary —Mrs. Ann Hale, Hawesville 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
President —William Edward Ping, Somerset Vocational 
School, Somerset 


Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay High School, Secretary George W. Mason, Ashland Vocational School, 


Ashland 
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ON | DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 








CoLteces, DEPARTMENT OF Puysics TescHers, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF ‘ 
Expires President— President—-Carl E. Adams, University of Louisville, 
), 1954 Secretary—(no report) Louisville 8 : 
. 1956 | Secretary—Richard Hanau, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
; CHEMISTRY TEACHERS, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF ton 29 
), 1956 President—C. A. Belch, Louisville Male High School, Louis- SupERvVIsoRS OF STUDENT TEACHING, 
be _—* KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
), 1955 oo abd OR EY TN: SS ee President--Louise Combs, Department of Education, Frankfort 
: 2 Secretary-—Thelma Evans, Morehead State College, Morehead 
), 1956 CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION, KENTUCKY Ciassroom TeACcHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
3, 1954 President—Sister Mary Bernard, Ursuline College, Louisville President—Mrs. Edna Lindle, 304 Clay, Henderson ; 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington Secretary—Elizabeth Bennett, 2801 Grinstead, Louisville 6 
KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 
Attendance Officers, Conference of Industrial Arts e 7 : 
President—Mrs. Virginia Ruth Chapman, Henderson President—John D. Rowlett, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Secretary—Helen Wallingford, Maysville Richmond ’ A 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of Secretary—Willard E. Swinford, Southern High School, R. 4, 
| President—John Tabb, Ahrens Trade High School, Louisville Louisville 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort High School, Frankfort Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of President—Zaner Zerkle, Henry Clay High School, Lexington 
President—Harriet Chatfield, Ashland High School, Ashland Secretary—Joe Beach, Henry Clay High School, Lexington 
ee? iasmaae Mae Reynolds, Ludlow High School, Ludlow Cucndlaaias Gates, Rates 
| Folklore Society, Kentucky President—Virginia Smith, Route 1, Henderson 
i President-—Dr. Herbert Halpert, Murray State College, Murray Secretary —Mrs. S. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus. Western Kentucky State College, Louisville 7 
Bowling Green 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of Psychological Association, Kentucky _ 
| President—G. E. Rather, Western Kentucky State College, President—Dr. R. B. Ammons, University of Louisville, 
Bowling Green Louisville 8 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, University of Kentucky, Lexington Secretary—(not reported) 
> *hvsic ¥ ~ati ‘ Rocreat: 
: paca ny ita? oom =" ee Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
en y Associz o 


Kentucky Association for 
President—Melvin Norsworthy, 115 Penmocken Avenue, 
Lexington 


President--Bett Langley, Bowling Green 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of Secretary—Louise Combs, Department of Education, Frankfort 
President-—Edgar McNabb, Beechwood High School, Fort 
Mitchell Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights High School. President—Lindsey Allen, 1510 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2 
Covington Secretary—Viola Thoms, 1510 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2 





| KEA PLANNING BOARD 











Term Expires Term Expires 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky. Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah ...............June 30, 1954 
Lexington April 23, 1954 Eunice Bone, Madisonville ..........0...00..-00.-- June 30, 1954 
iors | H. B. Smith, Union College, Barbourville : June 30, 1954 Lee Francis Jones, Bowling Green .... _June 30, 1954 
; Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville : June 30, 1956 Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville . June 30, 1954 
Ja Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, Mrs. Jane MeCoy, Shelbyville .. Oral _seeee. June 30, 1954 
Frankfort. .......... - do beesideheveneonsiners January 1, 1956 Rhoda Glass, 114 University Avenue, Lexington ........ June 30, 1954 
13 J. A. Caywood, Independence .............ccscccseeseceeeeeee -..June 30, 1954 Marcus Owens, Bevinsville ............. DRE Sn rR re June 30, 1954 
Harry Sparks, Murray : esscoveeeeee- JUNE 30, 1955 Freda Baugh, Somerset ia 2c June 30, 1954 
Glenn O. Swing, Covington ....... Sy June 30, 1955 Leslie T. Miller, Fort Thomas =o wee June 30, 1954 
Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, Lexington...June 30, 1956 James Pursiful, Calvin. ......... , ‘ lg . June 30, 1954 
Ralph Cherry, Owensboro .... Bes ea sexier June 30, 1954 Grazia Combs, Hazard Z eeccraes June 30, 1954 
Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg 5 .... June 30, 1954 
John Fred Williams, Ashland .... ssoseeeeeeeed une 30, 1954 
‘ 
COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
Term Expires Term Expires 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville .......... ee ssctuomssocccccscosp EO: OOy LOOT Mrs. Irene T. Galbraith, Mt. Olivet . secsseeeeee- June 30, 1954 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling .... : --.June 30, 1956 Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 
Mrs. Ruth Carpenter Price, Russellville pata June 30, 1955 Lexington, ex officio . acca tespaprae casita REED Sg: AOS 
COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
{ Term Expires Term Expires 
ie ( Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Chairman, H. B. Smith, Union College, Barbourville .... April 30, 1956 
> \ 810 Woodfill Way, Lotisville 5 April 30, 1955 Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, , 
: Harry Sparks, Murray . .... April 30, 1956 Department of Education, Frankfort yp April 30, 1954 
Mrs. William Allen, Pembroke April 30, 1954 Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green April 30, 1956 Lexington, ex officio 
James T. Alton, Vine Grove : April 30, 1954 Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education 
R. M. Van Horn, University of Kentucky, Association, ex officio 
Lexington . ‘ tes April 30, 1954 Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, 
O'Leary Meece, Somerset ae April 30, 1955 Frankfort 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins .. April 30, 1955 W. J. Moore. Chairman of Advisory Committee, 
Monroe Wicker, Morehead ‘ April 30, 1954 Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 
{ Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue April 30, 1955 
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KEA and NEA Honor Roll January, 1954 








Counties Superintendent Independent Units Superintenden: 
*Anderson ....................Mrs. Emma B. Ward *Pembroke —............................ Wm. F. Russeli 
en nner eer uw. ©. MeGary *Princeton ...........................- Ruel W. Cairne; | 
Seer ee: Mitchell Davis Providence ........................--.-.. J. D. Rayburn 
ESERIES eee H. A. Cocanougher *Richmond ................................A. L. Lassiter 
aE Clifton Clift *Shelbyville —.......0.0.00..... Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
RI yc ness Heman H. McGuire *Somerset ................-...-.-.... P. H. Hopkins 
Crittenden ..............0........- Braxton McDonald *Stanford ........................2..----00-+-- J. T. Embry | 
UI secreted sheds Giceaslriodineal Frank D. Scott *West Point ........................... James M. Wood 
SER EN ene en Marion Gardner *Williamsburg —................-......-.... Jack Miller 
RIERA eae ee eee ..W. L. Case = Vanceburg .......... SEU r eee: O. L. Mullikin 
NN eo caicatiiadsacaipssiiokscsensin J. A. Caywood = Audubon School. Henderson 

IE cacacsheoir senaKiniinesccascanicell Ada Lee Graham G. L. Utley, Prin. | 
[is te eee Earl E. Keen Jefferson School, Henderson 

oS a a Barkley Walker Fred E. Conn, Prin. | 
REE se ence ee J. Ernest Fiser J. B. Atkinson, Louisville.....Anita C. Meyer 
I cophescocnsstora ih cacaipieene C. V. Watson *I. N. Bloom, Louisville —....... Nora S. Kelley 
I William E. Pearson William R. Belknap —.......-........ Louise Bell | 
ee eee. Hugh C. Spalding *Albert Brandeis, Louisville 

*Montgomery ........ Mrs. Nell Guy McNamara Mrs. Virginia Franklyn | 
DR siihet ith cccriacsanibceimcicakie Howard C. Smith — California, Louisville.......... Paschal DeSanctis | 
OE SL A. B. Arnold ~~ Gavin Cochran, Louisville....Ervin W. Detjen 
IIE: aiivilssiietcsccocsduloesed Orville L. Swearingen *Victor H. Engelhard, Louisville 

Rockcastle ............. _......Mrs. Neureul Miracle Josephine McKee | 
TI ae erica ener G. E. Sapp *Emmet Field, Louisville......Arthur Hounshell | 
ais cakes ite cae ihecincelecdael Roy McDonald — Hazelwood, Louisville ............ Frank Stallings 
5 ere Carlos Oakley * John H. Heywood, Louisville....Minnie Gibbs 
CRE Ira Bell = Mary D. Hill, Louisville....Robert Sleamaker 
NE fies iiticcedeneicced V.G. Waggener —_ Parkland Elementary, Louisville.Helen Seiler 


Independent Units Superintendent 


"AMENOTONC ......--.-......0:.:.-2. Elizabeth A. Ewing or . 
i ss Oscar V. Jarvis Portland, Louisville ........Florence Champion | 
Cu. Kenneth B. Sidwel] Hiram Roberts, Louisville A 
ne E Wm. M. Conn se eal . Mrs. Suzanna Roth 
Erlanger-Elsmere .....................- Edgar Arnett F. T. Salisbury, Louisville 

| ee | C. D. Redding . , _ Esther L. Bossung 
I : Chas. T. Cola Ellen Semple, Louisville ............ Ruth Martin 
*Fort Knox... Wm. E. Kingsolver Shawnee Elementary, Louisville _ 
OE W. L. Holland -_ Verna A. Phillips 
"Georgetown ......-......-cs0--eco0e-ene-- K.G. Gillaspie Isaac Shelby, Louisville... Robert Allen 
Glemsow ........................ James W. Depp George H. Tingley, Louisville....Robert Allen 
Harlan .......................... O. B. Dabney George Washington, Louisville ; 
Lebanon .................. Mrs. Lillian B. Johnston Lawrence Wooden 
*Lebanon Junction ............... Elvis Glenn Pace p ? 
Leitchfield .................... CA pis KEA and NEA Pledges At Press Time 
EE Garland Creech Counties Counties ( 
I ch sicissiticskintheaaiaoniabeiaiad Joe M. Alsip *Breckinridge Metcalfe . 
eT: Mrs. Alleen P. Johnson — Clinton Nicholas 

Mayo Vocational School, Paintsville * Mason Todd 

Geo. L. Ramey, Dir. Meade Independent Units 

co, ER EE: Mark Scully Mercer Eminence 


ee Mrs. Virginia Franklyn 
George D. Prentice, Louisville 
Robert Sleamaker 





*Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid. 
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‘ : superior 
G Classroom furniture 
mn by Southern Desk Company 


rtin 


cis | 
Ejen | 
a | The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 
hell | adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 
ngs specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 
bbs 
ia Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 
- ) and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 
, | maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 
ker Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 
_— | Other specialized lines include: 
oth AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
7 LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
“ CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
| ips 
llen 
llen 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


den 





Local Representative 


Mr. Charles H. Bunch, 337 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Telephone WAbash 1654, CHerokee 2993 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon— Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 

American Book Company— 

H.R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childecraft— Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 

Collier’s Eneyclopedia— Eugene F. Glenn, 507 Nut- 
wood, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.— Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 

Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
— Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexing- 
ton 8, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street. Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Building, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

George F. Cram Company— C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company— Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 

Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral Park, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company— D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company— William H. Hunt- 
er, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation— William G. 
Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 

Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 

Wayne Shrum, 315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 
19, Indiana. 


Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Iroquois Publishing Co.— T. A. Passons, Sparta, 


Tennessee. 


Laidlaw Brothers—Al] Anderson, 936 N. Ft. Thom- 
as Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company— J. Minor Stuart. Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company— Elmer Barker 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


Maemillan Company— 
French Maggard. 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexingtor 
37, Kentucky. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes 
Indiana. 
McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Rand MeNally & Co.— James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company— H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers— R. E. Bar- 
ber, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, Ili. 
Science Research Associates — Clarence Curts. 
Brookville, Indiana. 
Scott, Foresman and Company— J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
Rosalie Ewing. 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 
E. C. Seale & Co.— Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell. 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Silver Burdett Company— Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. Kentucky. 
The L. W. Singer Company. Ince.— 
Bobby E. Jones. Box 322, Lawrenceburg, Ken- 
tucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company— Walter H 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, Nashville. 
Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company— James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham. 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winston Company— G. Lee McClain. 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Terrace, 
Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


“Political democracy, as it exists and 
practically works in America, with all 
its threatening evils, supplies a training: 
school for making first-class men. It is 
life’s gymnasium, not of good only, but 
of all.” | 

Walt Whitman 
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Attention Kentucky Teachers! 





| 
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SMUT 


What Value is 
GROUP SICKNESS 
And 
ACCIDENT PROTECTION 
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TO YOURSELF — Whether in a City or 
County Group—Low cost, restriction free in- 
surance against loss of salary when unfore- 
seen sicknesses and accidents arise. Prevent 
future financial worries now. 


TO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION — A worthy 
welfare project. Use your group buying 
power to benefit the members of your or- 
ganization. Fosters unification and promotes 
interest. 


A DOLLAR MUST STRETCH — Particularly 
in these times it must do a man sized job to 
meet higher living costs—and to pay for 
hospital, surgical and medical expenses. Loss 
of income because of disability is therefore 
more serious today than ever before. 


HOW OTHERS DO IT 

Many Kentucky Cities and Counties and 
thousands of Cities and Counties in the U. S. 
are stretching small premium investments 
to a substantial “MONTHLY INCOME” 
when disabled by means of Group Salary 


Replacement as issued by this Company. 


DETAILS 
A moment’s time will enable us to send you 
interesting data concerning this “Important 


Teacher Welfare Project.” 


A WISE NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 
To protect your YEAR’S earnings with the 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL TEACHER'S 


Group Plan of Income Protection. 


Insuring with the Washington National is 
Wise—The cost is low — the coverage is 
complete — the company is dependable and 


the claim service is unexcelled. 


RESOLVE NOW... 


to write for further details to: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICES . 677-679 STARKS BUILDING * LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Fae EEE eee eee 
5 e Without any obligations to me, please send me additional r] 
Mail information on the above. 
; Name____ Bei ae i 
Today Address___ —— ; 
. School System__ oe, - 
ee ee 














The Campus of Your University 
Is the State of Kentucky Itself 


The University of Kentucky serves all the people of the state. 
Its Department of University Extension, for example, offers 
the following services throughout Kentucky: 


@ HOME-STUDY COURSES 
The Department offers a wide range of regular college, high school and non- 
credit courses by correspondence. 

@ OFF-CAMPUS CLASSES 


Through its Extension Department, the University provides extension classes 
in centers where the demand is sufficient. 


” @ BUREAU OF CLUB AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 

a This bureau offers program assistance to various organizations, and organizes 
4 / institutes, conferences, clinics and forums both on and off campus. 

iy @ BUREAU OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

" 


This bureau maintains a library of 16 mm films, slides, recordings, and tran- 
scriptions for the use of schools, churches, and other organizations. 


@ HIGH SCHOOL SPEECH, DRAMA, AND MUSIC FESTIVALS 


The Extension Department sponsors the Kentucky Interscholastic League 
annual speech, drama, and music festivals for the high schools of the state. 


@ PACKAGE LIBRARY SERVICES 
Package libraries containing clippings, periodicals, pamphlets, and books 
are available to teachers, students, and other qualified individuals. 


@ UNIVERSITY SPEAKERS AND MUSICIANS 
\ regular list of University speakers and musicians is published. The De- 
partment assists various organizations in obtaining speakers and musical 


programs from the University staff. 


DIRECTOR, UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 




















nN 
; iA) 
For Information about any of these services write to — = Ke 






